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ABSTRACT 


Worship is more than merely one of the many ministries of the 
Christian church. Worship is the foundation for all that the Christian 
church does in the name of Jesus Christ. Worship, rightly understood, 
fulfills the basic function of empowerment - in thought, word and deed 
for all of the Christian congregation. 

Historically the worship of the Christian church has moved from 
a highly participatory congregational format in the early church to a 
more rigid and "spectator" oriented gathering of the believers. Also 
in the course of history in the past century the sub-discipline of 
"Christian education" has evolved and grown to be virtually an equal, 
in function, with the worship of the church. The apparent tension and 
dichotomy between corporate worship and Christian education is both un¬ 
fortunate and unnecessary. Worship and education are very much related 
and inclusive. We need to understand the foundational essence of wor¬ 
ship for the "edification" of the total church; that indeed, worship 
does generate education. Correspondingly, Christian education and edu¬ 
cational theory have much to offer in the process of actualizing wor¬ 
ship. This study represents an attempt to answer the question - "Can 
Christian corporate worship be an educative force in the church today?" 

Exegetically there is no adequate word as a generic term for 
our understanding of worship as we survey Biblical usage and diction. 

In turning to a related term we may have the essence of both worship 
and education and experience the wholeness that God intended for wor¬ 
ship and education in the church. The word translated means "building 
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up." Hermeneutically the implication and inference for the contempor¬ 
ary church is the synthesis of worship and education as seen in the 
full expression of this word from the New Testament church, even though 
the early church had no reason to address the problem of a tension be¬ 
tween worship and Christian education. 

The experiencing and actualizing of "building up" via the wor¬ 
ship of the church is best seen, but not exclusively realized, in the 
nature and process of education as "dialogic-participation." This 
framework allows for the transcendent God to be known in a context that 
is fully responsive to content but most important is sensitive to the 
interpersonal relationships involved. 

The gathered Christian community and congregation is the con¬ 
text for educative worship or "up building." As a function and goal of 
the community it is available for all ages, is carried on informally as 
well as formally, is incidental as well as intentional, and is uncon¬ 
scious and deliberate in intent. 

The congregation and the pastor are both responsible for what 
happens in educative worship, affirming that worship is everyone's work 
as well as a God-given responsibility. It is "common work" but ulti¬ 
mately someone needs to give leadership. The pastor, for many reasons, 
is best suited to be the facilitator of educative worship. Yet the or¬ 
dained minister needs to affirm all of the other ministers in the con¬ 
gregation in their many tasks and roles. The "soloist" must give way 
to the "facilitator." 

Christian corporate worship can be educative in the church to¬ 
day as it truly seeks to "build up" the body of Christ and become a 
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cohesive force. When educative worship is seen as primary and founda¬ 
tional, the natural expectation is that Christian education (as well as 
all of the many and varied aspects of the ministry of the church) will 
be experienced more fully because of a proper synthesis of the parts of 
one Body. The "building up" of Christians by worship will have meaning 
and significance as we are responsive to the full heritage and present 
experience. That seems very possible within the concept of educative 
worship. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT 


The historic affirmation of the church has consistently been 
that worship is essential, without exception, to the life of the church. 
Indeed, the witness of experience in church history has confirmed that 
worship is central to the life of the church, as well as to the indi¬ 
vidual communicant. The church fellowship that neglects its worship 
life is in peril of its very life as a community of the faithful of 
Jesus Christ. Yet it is just that very neglectful concept of worship 
in the modern American Protestant church that sets the stage for a 
disaster. The foundation has been neglected, if it was ever laid in 
the first place, while we pursue a multitude of spiritual specialties 
and "essential" activities. 

Other things which the church does are necessary and important - 
teaching, fellowship, service, recreation, financing - but they are 
also done by other institutions. It is only the church which pro¬ 
vides for people to gather at regular intervals for the worship of 
God. 1 

And it is not just American Protestantism that has this unique event. 
The audacious assumption that we have an accepted pattern that can be 
utilized as a common denominator for all of manking does not account 
for the sheer beauty of this God-given expression flowing through the 
human personality. Nor does it account for the overwhelming complexity 


Ipaul H. Vieth f Worship in Christian Education (Philadelphia: 
United Church Press r 1965), p. 14. 
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and diversity that has been compiled from every corner of the earth. 

The degree to which worship has full meaning in the lives of the faith¬ 
ful will be the ultimate indicator of the well-being of the church. 

It may have historic validity and even be affirmed by many, but 
the concept of worship as the base and foundation for the Christian 
community is not to be taken for granted at all. We are in different 
times, even entering a new phase in the history of thought and we have 
to recognize the transition. We have to realize that we are engaging 
the minds of secularized man at a different point than ever before, as 
far as he is receptive at all. Modem man, if he even asks the question 

does not begin with a given dogma and then proceed to derive the "Sitz 
2 

im Leben." Rather as Helmut Thielicke continues to point out, "For 

many the dogmas are no longer 'given' at all, but are completely unreal. 

Our situation is rather that we sure oppressed by the definite problems 

3 

whose 'Sitz im Leben' is quite obvious.” 

For many people there is more and more alienation from the 

structures and institutions of society. And we are promised that this 

trend will be more pronounced, more visible and more widespread in the 
4 

future. The church will continue to feel its share of this rejection, 
especially when people feel that they know the presenting problem in 
their life and a solution whose "Sitz im Leben” seems quite obvious to 

^Helmut Thielicke, The Trouble with the Church (New York: 

Harper & Row, 1965), p. 116. 

3 Ibid. 

^yle Schaller, The Impact of the Future (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1969), p. 168. 
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them. Some have stated the dilemma as more than just a personalized 
and individualistic trend to be overcome. 


There is no modern way of being a Christian, precisely because the 
modem world is not Christian. Likewise the problem of worship is 
not that of finding modern forms to replace outdated forms. It is 
that worship itself is outdated. There is no modem form of 
public worship because the modem world is secular. Unless we 
face this unflinchingly we shall continue to dodge the real problem 
and make things worse rather than better for faithful Chris¬ 
tians. . . 

We may have to face many realities but worship itself is not outdated. 

Man has, however, moved too far and fast down divergent paths. What 

needs to be faced unflinchingly to help the "faithful Christians" and 

allow them in turn to be useful in reaching secularized man is to 

deal with long-standing and pervasive ignorance. Actually few people 

seemed bothered by their ignorance, especially the laymen of the church. 

J. B. Phillips says it graphically, "It is one of the curious phenomena 

of modern times that it is considered perfectly respectable to be abys- 

6 

mally ignorant of the Christian faith.” It is one thing to be ignor¬ 
ant when it is somehow unavoidable. In fact there is no shame in that 
state of affairs. But not to care whether one knows or not is a blatant 


disgrace. 

A number of influences account for this pervasive ignorance: 
the absence of any unifying liturgical ethos in our religiously plural¬ 
istic culture and society; the secularization of people's perceptions 


^Charles Davis, "Ghetto or Desert: Liturgy in a Cultural 
Dilemma,” Studia Liturgica , VII:2-3, (1970 ) , 11. 

^Daniel D. Walker, Enemy in the Pew ? (New York: Harper & Row, 
1967) , p. 99ff. 
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and also their convictions; an anti-historical bias which is best des¬ 
cribed as "historylessness”; and a subjectivism and voluntarism that 

creates a response with which the typical layman decides what is im- 
7 

portant to him. All of this, along with other factors, breeds an il¬ 
literacy among church members that is appalling. Many, if not most of 
them, know next to nothing about the Bible or misquote it with abandon. 
Even if the quote is correct it is probably misinterpreted. They have 
vague notions of what the Christian faith teaches and are more inclined 
to personal prejudices and old wives' tales. In reality it is probably 
much more accurate to say that the church is stronger in numbers than 

g 

knowledge. As a consequence we are not developing a generation of 
Christians who can really participate meaningfully in the worship of 
God in their church. They are not regular in attendance, they do not 
understand what is happening, and it is no wonder that their participa¬ 
tion is ineffective. One does not need to observe many congregations 

g 

to be convinced that something is indeed wrong. 

In a hopeful declaration, Paul Hoon assumes that the pastor 

knows the answer even if the laity does not. 

But while the pastor understands how worship conveys instruction 
and is seminal for instruction, he also feels intensely the need 
for people to be instructed in worship. The fact is that ignorance 
of the meaning of worship is so widespread among the laity of 

7 Paul Waitman Hoon, The Integrity of Worship (Nashville: Abing¬ 
don Press, 1971), p. 30. 

^Walker, pp. 96-97. 

9 Vieth, p. 18. 
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free-church Protestantism as to be virtually disabling, 10 
But the truth of the matter is that there is a very low priority as¬ 
signed to knowing about worship in a meaningful sense by the institu¬ 
tion, pastors or laity. Just a few years ago a very large, main-line 
denomination decided to establish a program of worship education for 
leaders in geographical districts. In planning for the conference, a 
search was made nationwide for churches with established programs of 
education in worship. Despite a history of highly sophisticated litur¬ 
gy, they discovered only three churches in the nation that had any pro¬ 
gram at all. 1 '*' Typically, not all churches were included in the survey 
nor is the evidence pointedly conclusive. What seems to be indicated 
by this investigation is a weakness in not setting worship education as 
a fundamental priority for many churches. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM OF THIS STUDY 

We assume all too quickly that the institution or the pastor 
actually understand "the seminal meaning" of Christian worship. When 
we look to the theoreticians in education it is very clear why they 
do not. 

In order for a person to be able to recognize the applicability 
or inapplicability of an idea to a new situation and to broaden his 
learning thereby, he must have clearly in mind the general nature 
of the phenomenon with which he is dealing. 12 

10 Hoon, p, 30. 

11 Henry E. Horn, Worship in Crisis (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1972), p. 144. 

12 Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (New York: 

Random House, 1960), p. 18. 
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We do not have the whole of worship "clearly in mind" and it has made 
for considerable confusion as well as compounded the ignorance. Part 
of that confusion is the common concept that the worship of a church 
and its education are separate components doing necessary but exclu¬ 
sive ministries. Even the official statement of the United Methodist 
Church does little to eradicate the misconception. The statement does 

say, "These classifications are not mutually exclusive," as it refers 

13 

to worship, preaching, witnessing, serving and teaching. Yet in 

later passages in this document Christian education is discussed with 

the implication that it is a parallel function of the Church, separate 
. 14 

from worship. 

One of the great theologians of our time put the issue in un¬ 
equivocal yet succinct words. 

It is not only in worship that the community is edified and 
edifies itself. But it is here first that this continually 
takes place. And if it does not take place here, it does not 
take place anywhere. ^ 

But that is not where we expect edification to take place! Because for 
the past century our answer to this problem as well as most others has 
been to specialize. Thus we have the result in the church of a special 
subdiscipline that seeks to educate the believers in the basics of the 
faith as well as helping to reach the more subtle nuances of the spir¬ 
itual life. This effort by American Protestantism is known for the 

13 The Foundations of Christian Teaching in United Methodist 
Churches , A Statement of the Program-Curriculum Committee of the Gener¬ 
al Board of Education, United Methodist Church, 1969, p. 11. 

14 Ibid., p. 31. 

l^Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik (Zurich: Zollikon, 1956), 

IV/2, p. 638. 
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most part as Christian Education, the Church School, or Sunday School. 
Either a person intuitively knows and appreciatively experiences wor¬ 
ship or the subdiscipline of Christian education will meet that need. 

The result of the specialization is an unfortunate dichotomy in 
the worship and educative life of the church. The result of speciali¬ 
zation in our church culture has been to conceptualize the two proces¬ 
ses as independent and distinct, an error with enormous consequences. 

In reality worship and education are not independent nor distinct pro¬ 
cesses. The problem is in part a lack of understanding of the nature 
of worship and the process of education, but it is also an almost total 
disregard for the integration of worship and Christian education. In 
the definition of worship and Christian education there is not so much 
problematical in what has been said. Rather the problem is in what has 
been assumed and unstated most of the time. 

The present study represents an attempt to reconcile the di¬ 
chotomy of "worship" and "Christian education" in the church. It at¬ 
tempts to answer the question - "Can Christian corporate worship be an 
educative force in the church today?" The basic thesis is that worship, 
rightly understood, fulfills the function of the church in "building 
up" the body of Christ into an educated community of believers. Edu¬ 
cation and worship are to be perceived as inclusive and interdependent, 
rather than exclusive and independent. Worship is the foundation that 
supports all the ministry of the church, including the educative func¬ 
tion. In the body of this paper the educative function of worship will 
be explored by a review of historical perspectives of "worship" and 
"Christian education," a survey of the Biblical basis of educative 
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worship, definition of the process of education and corporate worship, 
an investigation of the pastor as facilitator of educative worship, and 
the creation of two "models" that incorporate these concepts. The 
study is conceived as an exploration of the relationships between wor¬ 
ship and Christian education. The design recognizes that a comprehen¬ 
sive study of all forms of worship has not been undertaken nor has a 
cross-cultural analysis of educational theory been attempted. The 
paper will be related primarily to the analysis of pertinent material 
for the most part in the Methodist tradition, though also to a certain 
extent in the Protestant church in general. 

This study has been, in a personal sense, designed to fulfill 
a need of foundational study for the pastoral ministry, to build a 
base that can be actually used and experienced in any United Methodist 
church. For that reason the design framework is more pragmatic and 
practical than theoretical. 
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Chapter 2 

HISTORICAL AND THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

As one reads the classical guides on the worship of God the 
impression is certain that there is vast variety and general inconsis¬ 
tency. Some are descriptive, others historical, and some theologically 
oriented; but virtually none are systematic nor account for the wide 
diversity of worship practice characteristic of American Protestantism, 
let alone major world religions and primitive societies. The use of a 
generic word, "worship," to describe all of these varied practices sug¬ 
gests that our traditional theory has somehow failed to comprehend the 
totality of the subject.^ One definition that seems to adequately meet 
this challenge is offered by this statement. 

Worship takes place when a group of persons participate directly 
in the creation of a perceptible form which primarily expresses 
the nature of th^ feeling associated with experiences which they 
have in common. 

For the purposes of this paper the above definition relates to the wor¬ 
ship of God as experienced in the Christian church. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF WORSHIP 

Historically the church has maintained a fairly consistent and 

^William Jack Coogan, "Worship as Expressive Form" (unpublished 
Th. D. dissertation, School of Theology at Claremont, 1967), p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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thorough dogma of what worship entailed. It has involved patterns of 

expectation such as awe, sense of sin, forgiveness, challenge, and 

acceptance as experienced in Isaiah's worship (Isaiah 40:lff); or 

3 

praise, prayers, scripture and sacraments; or man's response to the 
nature and action of God, adoration, offering, receiving, request, 
worship through Christ ^nd God uniting himself with man.^ These name 
but a few of the patterns and paradigms. It would seem to be an ac¬ 
curate observation that virtually each author perceives the basic sub¬ 
stance of worship in different ways or at least organizes the elements 
in ways that this appears to be so. It is not the intent of this paper 
to compound this vast source of historical material, either by survey 
or analysis. The basic definition of worship has been set forth and 
the subsequent chapter on the Biblical basis of the thesis will explore 
the relevant historical material as it pertains to the stated problem 
in Chapter One. 

Yet in historical perspective there is need to look to some of 
the developments in a sequence that is as old as mankind's first per¬ 
ceptions. Religious expression has always been dynamic, even though 
rooted in our tradition of Judeo-Christian history which we reflect 
each time we worship. 

The origins of Christian worship lie in the Jewish temple and 
in the synagogue. When the followers of Jesus began to evolve their 

^Horton Davies, Christian Worship (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1957) pp. 20-21. 

^J. Alan Kay, The Nature of Christian Worship (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954), p. 7ff. 
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own distinctively Christian type of worship they had the familiar 

Jewish pattern as a paradigm. It is not surprising to find that the 

worship of early Christians is basically a modification of synagogue 

5 

worship, with the special addition of the Lord's Supper. That there 

was a substantive change is made clear by Ralph P. Martin. 

The first Christian society at Jerusalem began its existence as a 
group within the framework of an ancestral Jewish faith. At least 
so it seemed to all outward appearance. . . . Yet there was one 
distinguishing feature which marked out these people from other 
Jewish sects. This was their adherence to the belief that the 
Messiah had come, and that His name was Jesus of Nazareth.^ 


In his accounting, Richard Spielmann tends to corroborate the emphasis 

of the Lord's Supper as the definitive change in the worship style. 

Not many decades passed before the Eucharist was the only manner 
of corporate worship for the early Christian church.^ 

A rich tradition that had developed over hundreds of years was 
never completely absorbed and transformed even by the Christian zealots. 
The temple and subsequently the synagogue worship were central to the 
Jews. While the Jews remained in Palestine they worshipped in the 
temple, in which the ark of the covenant was housed, the sacred symbol 
of God's special care for his chosen people. The temple fulfilled 
three functions in the religious life of the Jews. It reminded them 


of the centrality of Yahweh; it gave opportunity for the regular wor¬ 
ship of God in praise, prayer and sacrifice; and it was the meeting 


^Davies, p. 12. 

Ralph P. Martin, Worship in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans, 1964), p. 12. 

^Richard M. Spielmann, History of Christian Worship (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1966), p. 12. 
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place of the national religious assemblies that gathered to honor God 

g 

at the festivals of the Jewish year. 

Of the three features of Jewish worship in the temple, sacri¬ 
fices were the most important. Its importance as well as Jesus' criti- 

g 

cal departure at the Last Supper are fully elaborated by Ralph Martin 
and many others. The importance of sacrifice can hardly be overstated. 
Many reasons are given for the need to sacrifice, not the least of 
which is a sense of sin. After the exile the teaching of Jeremiah and 
Ezekial and the humiliating experience of the exile itself, all com¬ 
bined to deepen the sense of sin among the Jews. It was in the exile 
that the Jews were forced to devise a new means of worshipping God 
apart from the temple.^ 

Being apart from the temple the Jews had to improvise and thus 
the non-sacrificial observances of the law became more and more impor¬ 
tant. As the obedience to the commandments became a way in and of it¬ 
self for worshipping God, a substitute for the temple was evolved. 

This type of worship became known as synagogue worship. Synagogue wor¬ 
ship had three main elements: praise, prayer and instruction. 11 The 
great difference was that there was no place for sacrifice as practiced 
in the temple. A study of the scriptures, the institution of a school 
for the young Jewish boys and the lack of a priesthood all added to the 
dramatic transition during the exile. The worship of the synagogue 
therefore was a second-best alternative to temple worship during the 


®Davies, p. 12. 

^Martin, p. 20-22. 

■^Davies, p. 12. 

“^Martin, p. 24. 
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period of the exile. Later when the second and third temples were 

built the synagogues were not abolished but rather, in the course of 

12 

time they spread to every town and village in Palestine. 

The organization of the temple was in the hands of the elders 
from among whom the rulers of the synagogue were probably selected. 

The office of presiding elder was for life, and his purview included 
all activities: superintending the services, the teaching in the 
school, who would read the lessons and who would preach, to name sever¬ 
al. Assisting the presiding elder was a minister who helped to direct 
13 

the service. 

The form of the synagogue service at the advent of Christianity 
is not completely certain. We have few precise details but both Davies 
and Martin agree on a basic corpus of material, if not a set order. ^ 
The service would begin with a summons followed by a number of prayers, 
including the Yotzer and the Ahabah. Another Shema or confession and 
benediction known as the Geullah would usually be next with the ruler 
then calling on someone to lead in the "Eighteen Benedictions." Les¬ 
sons from the Law and the Prophets as well as an occasional "sermon" 

completed the service. Thus the pattern of praise, prayer and instruc- 

15 

tion as previously mentioned. 

The main elements of synagogue worship carried over to the wor¬ 
ship of the early Christian church. The prayers, the praise, the read¬ 
ing of scriptures and the exposition of the scriptures were all 


12 Davies, p. 
^Martin, p. 


13. 

13 Ibid., 

p. 14. 

25. 

15 Ibid., 

p. 24-26. 
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fundamentals of Christian worship. The non-sacrificial character of 
the service with a simple liturgy and responses with extemporary 

16 

prayers, all became a pattern for the early Christian worshippers. 

Distinctive Christian worship was first developed in the con¬ 
text of Jesus as the Messiah combined with the community or fellowship 
meal. Near the end of the first century the sacramental service of 
Holy Communion or Eucharist proper was separated from the fellowship 
meal. With more and more gentile converts not having the traditional 
Jewish background of the religious family meal as well as the sheer 
growth in numbers, the regular meal together in the house-church had to 
become a separate function from the ritual. Instead of having a com¬ 
plete meal in a house-church, with enough tables for each person to 
have a place, the sacramental service involved one small table around 

which all gathered for a small but highly meaningful meal of bread and 
17 

wine. 

By the second century an order of service had evolved for both 
an Easter service and the regular Sunday service, recorded at least in 
part by Justin. The ordinary Sunday service began with reading from 
the scriptures then in approximate sequence the following pattern was 
followed: the president of the service, usually the bishop, would de¬ 

liver a sermon on the lessons previously read; on some occasions a 
baptism would preclude the sermon? then the service continued with in¬ 
tercessory prayers that were summarized by the bishop as a "collect”? 
the prayers were followed by the kiss of peace, thus ending the regular 

^“^Davies, p. 20. ^Spielmann, pp. 22-23. 
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Sunday service. All of the Sunday service was preparatory to the 
Eucharist or Easter service. The service began with the offertory as 
the bread and wine were gathered and brought to the altar. The brief 
act of offertory was followed by the Eucharistic Prayer and a congre¬ 
gational "Amen/' as it was the prayer of the early Church. Immediately 
the Holy Communion was distributed by the deacons and what was left 
over went to the sick or infirm. The Communion ended the service, the 

emphasis was on action, not words. The later centuries of church life 

18 

would add much to this brief service. 

but all its services up to our day contain the brief and essential 
pattern of the second century. 19 

The Apostolic Tradition , a work written about 215 by Hippolytus, 
a presbyter of the Church in Rome, is probably one of the most important 
documents for the history of Christian worship. In addition to the out¬ 
line of the service we have the content and text. Included are ser¬ 
vices of baptism, confirmation and ordination. The order of the ser¬ 
vice was much the same as described by Justin. The preliminary part of 
the service or Ante-Communion became known as the Service of the Cate¬ 
chumens followed by the Service of the Faithful. Catechumens had to 
leave after the first part of the service and only the baptised Chris¬ 
tians could remain for the main part of the service. The Eucharist 
Prayer with the Sursum Corda, by now codified, maintained the six 

themes that reflected the actions of Jesus and almost all eucharistic 

20 

liturgies throughout Christian history contain the same six themes. 

18 Ibid., pp. 27-30. 19 Ibid., p. 31. 

20 Ibid., pp. 32-37. 
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Throughout the second and third centuries, Christian worship 
was somewhat brief and austere, done without ostentation. From the 
fourth century into the Middle ages there was vast development in the 
character of worship of the Church. Far reaching developments took 
place in the theology and liturgy of the worship due to three major 
reasons. One was the peace of the Church begun in 313 by Constantine 
allowing Christianity to become a lawful religion for the first time. 
Second was the effect of theological controversies, the doctrine of 
the Trinity and the doctrine of the Person of Christ. Thirdly the old 
homogeneous Roman Empire was broken up and affected the worship of 
Christians who now became more and more isolated and developed worship 
services to meet local needs. Yet by 900 A. D., even with some super¬ 
fluous additions, the basic shape and essential themes of the service 

21 

of the early church still remained. 

In the Middle ages the main problem confronting Christian wor¬ 
ship was theological. The previous controversy as to the moment of 
consecration was now a question of how Christ was present in the bread 
and wine. Yet we can be thankful for that theological struggle as well 
as other influences: the said services, the penitential additions to 

the service, the elaboration of the ceremonies almost to excess and the 

22 

experiments in a vernacular service. 

The Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century greatly 
changed the rigid outlook of the medieval church and offered a variety 
of alternatives as many tried their hand at reforming the "old Church." 

21 Ibid., pp. 38-55. 22 Ibid., pp. 56-65. 
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Many changes were made concerning the Church, sacraments, priesthood, 
new forms of ministry and church government. There is a paradox, how¬ 
ever, in the matter of Christian worship as the reformers influenced 
it. The reformers had little interest in liturgy and great interest in 

doctrine and church government. Their approach showed little enthusi- 

23 

asm for the corporate worship of the Christian community. 

In fact, the similarity of the Middle Ages, medieval and Prot¬ 
estant worship was their continued emphasis upon the clergyman in cor¬ 
porate worship, with little or no congregational involvement. This was 
especially the pattern of the Free Churches: that the local congrega¬ 
tion and minister decided the worship for the local church; that a 

fixed order of service was unnecessary; and that fixed, or set prayers 

24 

were wrong and must be replaced by extemporary prayer. Spielmann 

gives us an insight that is very germane to this paper. 

Needless to say, of all the emerging Protestant churches, the Free 
churches carried to the greatest extreme the ideas that the congre¬ 
gation should not participate in the service and that the service's 
chief purpose was to instruct or edify. 

It should be noted that his use of instruct or edify is one and the 
same with teach, not the concept of "building up." It is also pertin¬ 
ent to note that this influence of the Free Churches was the most sig¬ 
nificant factor in the development of American Protestant worship. In 
reality, regardless of origin, the majority of American Protestant de¬ 
nominations are free-worship churches, including the United Methodist .26 


23 

Spielmann, pp. 66-67. 

24 Ibid., p. 83. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid., p. 84. 
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HISTORY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Concomitant with the flow of the history of Christian worship 
was the evolution of the Sunday School beginning in the eighteenth 
century. The roots went back to Jewish and Hellenistic influences and 
the basic resources for such an institution had been available for 
centuries. But it was not just the resource that was needed but the 
spark of individual personality and insight. 

The list of precursors would be a veritable grouping of the 
great personages of the more recent past—Martin Luther, John Amos 
Comenius, John Calvin, John Wesley and many others. The seed finally 
burst out in eighteenth century England as an effort of the benevolent 
and religious motives that were shared by scattered groups of people. 
The Charity School Movement—including the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.), the Infant School of Scotland, and the 
Monitorial School—was the spawning ground for the Sunday school. In 
response to the effect that these schools had in moral and social moti¬ 
vation—especially as it was seen to be a crime preventative endeavor— 

one man, Robert Raikes (1735-1811), is usually given credit for es- 

27 

tablishing a similar endeavor in the Sunday school. Others, such as 
Francis Asbury, the Methodist leader, are given credit for contributing 
to the movement, but it is Robert Raikes who is called the father of 
the Sunday school. In July of 1780 the first Sunday school was held in 


^ 7 J. Donald Butler, Religious Education (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1962), p. 53ff. 
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Gloucester, England. It took more than one-hundred years for the 

movement to come to full bloom in 1888 in Christian Nurture by Horace 

Bushnell, the man who is called the father of the American Christian 

29 

Education Movement. And it was in America that the community of 
faith incorporated overt education as a primary function of the church. 

One indicator in the early development of the Sunday school in 
America was the response of the Methodists to the influences of es¬ 
tablished English paradigms. In the vernacular, we "pulled ourselves 
up by our own bootstraps." The result was a Sunday school that did not 
resemble the parent model from overseas. An example of the rather 
crude and straightforward methodology is shown in the minutes of the 
General Conference of 1840 which gave official Methodist recognition to 
the budding Sunday School Union. It set up an entire chapter in the 
Discipline on the Sunday school which emphasized five important areas 
as summarized below: 

1) Preachers were directed to give unusual attention to their 
Sunday schools by organizing new schools and by visiting their 
Sunday schools at least once in six months. 

2) Annual conferences were again instructed to request the bishop 
to appoint "a special agent to travel throughout the bounds of the 
Conference." 

3) Pastors were directed to form Bible classes for larger children 
and youth. (This was the first time anyone older than young chil¬ 
dren had been included within the purview of the program.) 

4) Pastors were required to report at each quarterly conference as 
to "whether the rules respecting the instruction of children have 
been faithfully kept." 

5) Each presiding elder was directed "to report to the annual 
conference the names of all traveling preachers within his district 


28 

Ibid., p. 60. 

2 %ayne R. Rood, Understanding Christian Education (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1970), p. 11. 
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who shall neglect to observe these rules.” 

Subsequent refinements by Horace Bushnell and others led to 
even further organizational developments. In 1906 the International 
Sunday School Association was organized. In 1922 the International 
Council of Religious Education was organized, and in 1950 that council 
became the Division of Christian Education of the National Council of 
Churches.^ The old Sunday school concept of Robert Raikes, of social 
and moral motivation, had become a broad and powerful force in the 
American Protestant church and as it became firmly established it made 
a very significant impact. The Sunday school, or the educational ve¬ 
hicle of the church, regardless of its origins, is solidly implaced. 

WORSHIP IN RELATION TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

With the patterns and concepts of Christian worship and Chris¬ 
tian education from a historical perspective in mind we need to turn to 
the theoretical aspect as to how worship and education interrelate. It 
is my opinion that we have strayed wantonly from a concept of worship 
in New Testament times that emphasized the total community, lay and 
clergy, participating in the total process of "building up" as it was 
initiated in their common worship experience. "Because of its position 
in the world, the early church was truly an educating-learning and 
witnessing-faith community of committed-acting and reflecting- 

John Q. Schisler, Christian Education in Local Methodist 
Churches (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1969), p. 33. 

3 -^Butler, pp. 66-67. 
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Christians." The assumption was that the laity had a God given right 
to participation. Vieth makes this affirmation: 


Christian faith, and hence Christian education, is focused on God 
and his relation to man. It affirms God as the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the universe, and man as his dependent creature. It 
affirms that God reveals himself to man, and that man has been so 
created that he can respond to and have communion with God . This 
faith is attested to in prayers and hymns and other elements in 
the service of worship. Worship is living expression of the faith 
which is taught, and also provides the basic orientation for Chris¬ 
tian teaching. 33 


When participation by the laity is taken seriously, it is not a 

matter of choosing whether we will conduct education in the church, for 

we can only choose what kind we will have. 

We may set up special arrangements and call them a "school," but 
education goes on whether or not we have any "school." Here lies 
the root of much misunderstanding. ... A minister is practicing 
religious education and so is his church, day and night, in season 
and out. One may fail to accord with certain theories, or content, 
or methods—well and good if he can sustain his case. But no 
church ever does away with education. In the nature of things we 
cannot. We only substitute some other kind. 3 ^ 

It is the kind of education we choose that does make all the 


difference. Even more important is the holistic concept of worship 
that demands that "Christian education" and "Christian worship" be in¬ 
tegrated in theory (foundation) and in practice (experience). 

Christian education and worship are inseparably related. Neither 
is complete or most effective without the other. To speak more 
exactly, Christian education includes and comes to its highest 
expression in worship, and worship leads into and is supported by 


32 John H. Westerhoff, III, Values for Tomorrow's Children (Phil¬ 
adelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1971), pp. 10-11. 

*5 O 

Paul H. Vieth, Worship in Christian Education (Philadelphia: 
United Church Press, 1965) , p. 13. 

3 ^Lewis Joseph Sherrill and John Edwin Purcell, Adult Education 
in the Church (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1939), pp. 96-97. 
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Christian education. 

The words of Karl Barth indicate the formative influence of worship. 

It is not only in worship that the community is edified and edi¬ 
fies itself. But it is here first that this continually takes 
place. And if it does not take place here, it does not take 
place anywhere. 36 

Worship is the base or wellspring for all of education that happens in 
the church, and it is this point that is so absent in the mind and 
practice of Christians today. 

Education is generated in worship; education is a result of 
worship. The feeling is widespread among Protestant Christians today 
that "nothing happens" or "nothing is done" in a service of public wor¬ 
ship. We may deplore that prevailing attitude, but it is true that 
nothing may happen because we cannot command the Spirit of God. Any 
form of getting God to do our bidding would be manipulative magic. If 
there is a fault it lies with us. If we worship sincerely and thought¬ 
fully and do our best in painstaking preparation, then "we can expect 

his Spirit to kindle whatever is inflammable in worshippers and grant 

37 

communion in heart and mind with God." Another authority on the sub¬ 
ject of worship put it tersely, ". . . American churches have not been 

38 

notable for educating their members in the understanding of worship." 

■^Vieth, p. 5. 

3 ^Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik (Zurich: Zollikon, 1956), 
IV/2, p. 638. 

37 

Henry Sloane Coffin, The Public Worship of God (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1946), p. 24. 

38 

Iris V. Cully, Christian Worship and Church Education (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1967), p. 7. 
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We are naive to expect the Spirit to do all the work, much less the re¬ 
finement. 


... it is difficult to see how we have so completely ignored edu¬ 
cation into worship in our churches. Despite the fact that we have 
developed a very intricate form of worship in most of our congrega¬ 
tions, there is no comparable structure of education which would 
insure every worshiper of a process of mastery. Instead we merely 
assume that the forms will automatically catch hold of people in 
their use. 

It is safe to say that many congregations, as well as many 
Christian educators, do not acknowledge both the educative power of the 
liturgy and the seminal meaning it holds for education. Education is 
conceived as taking place in the church school classroom or "mission" 
or in life situations. It is somehow not understood that without wor¬ 
ship "Christian education has no heart." 40 Whenever the community of 
believers gathers for corporate worship there is a factor operating 
that purposes to inform, to instruct and to edify.The worshiping 
congregation, then is the context of the teaching ministry. Worship is 
at the very core or essence of the Church, and a church that does not 
diligently function as an edifying force has lost something that is 
indispensible to its nature* It then becomes defective and lacking in 
the very same way as when the gospel is preached slovenly or the 


39 

Henry E. Horn, Worship in Crisis (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1972), p. 143. 

40 Paul Waitman Hoon, The Integrity of Worship (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1971), p. 30. 

^Massey Shepherd, Jr., "The Liturgy and Christian Education," 
in Edmund Fuller (ed.) The Christian Idea of Education (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1957), p. 132. 
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sacraments administered carelessly. When one mentions reform or 
change in worship concepts it somehow is translated to a modification 
of form in the liturgy. We need to search much deeper for the truth 
than the surfacing action. 

It is crucial to understand, however, that integrity of liturgical 
action can only be ensured when re-education is not based on the 
assumption which seems widely to underlie such efforts at reform 
namely, that physical action is mainly to be thought of as man’s 
expression of his self and his devotion. While it is natural for 
reflection upon liturgical action to begin first with ourselves, 
the category of expression taken by itself is the wrong point of 
departure psychologically. Theologically, impression is prior to 
expression because God is prior to man and because his action is 
liturgically prior to man's response.^ 

More than ever we need also to understand the truth of the his¬ 
toric affirmation of the church through the centuries: lex orandi 
precedes lex credendi that the rule of prayer is prior to the rule of 

faith. Freely translated it might be said that worship is basic to 

44 

doctrine and to instruction in doctrine. Worship thus is both an 
educative force in and of itself, as well as the foundation for all 
that happens in Christian education—at least all that is valid. 

Worship is a means of vitality and meaning. Worship focuses 
man’s relation to God and man’s obligation under God. We naturally can 
ask: If God is not real in a person’s worship, then how can that same 

God be served, much less taught?^ We are dealing with the basic 

James D. Smart, The Teaching Ministry of the Church (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1954) , p. 11. 

43 Hoon, p. 318. 

44 

Ibid., p. 29. 

45 

Vieth, p. 13. 
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religious experience of Christians, the intimate divine-human encounter. 

In this perspective the experience of Christian worship is seen as one 

and the same with the goal of Christian education. It is the wholeness 

of salvation: a human person fulfilling his truest self in response to 

46 

God as creature, child and servant. 

This goal of Christian education must always be kept clear. 

The church is not to be substituted as "churchianity" for faith in 
Christ. Neither the institution nor the building are the center or 
purpose of Christian education, even though the community of faith, in¬ 
cluding the families within it, is where most of the real Christian 
education takes place. We bring people into the life of the church 
not to swell the numbers but to have then meet the Lord of the church 
Furthermore as Philip Phenix points out, we cannot tolerate a salvation 
by education theology any more than salvation by institution. 

Modern people by and large believe devoutly in salvation by educa¬ 
tion. Whatever the problems of men are, it is said, they can be 
solved by education .... It may seem that the Age of Faith has 
given way to the Age of Learning, and that education rather than 
religion is destined to give direction and meaning to modern man 
and nations. Closer consideration, however, shows that this con¬ 
clusion is not tenable, for faith and learning are not mutually 
exclusive alternatives.^ 8 

We seem to have a special need to see matters in exclusive ways 
even when we know intuitively it is not working out very well. We have 


^Shepherd, p. 128. 

Roger L. Shinn, The Educational Mission of Our Church (Boston 
United Church Press, 1962), p. 25. 

^ 8 Philip H. Phenix, Education and the Worship of God (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1966), p. 14. 
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tried two objectives for education, one the church and one the teaching 

49 

ministry itself, but these are simply not possible. The church 
school can no longer carry on an independent life because it is con¬ 
ditioned by all that the worship is and does nor can worship be postu¬ 
lated or presented as a separate or "pure" function untainted by educa¬ 
tion.^ 0 "We need to stress the whole church as a teaching agency, not 
just the Sunday school alone. 

Yet the stress for many decades has been that the teaching 
agency of the church is the Sunday school. It has been the assumption 
of some Christian educators that all of the activities of the church go 
on for the sake of their special interest. Doing that is to assert an 
educational imperialism in a time when imperialisms are vanishing rap¬ 
idly. On the other hand anyone who understands the rich meaning of 
Christian education knows that it supports all that the church does. 

An effective Christian education program must, therefore, be planned in 

52 

light of the total mission of the church. And the only light that can 
penetrate to the valid core of this "up-building" comes from the worship 
of the community. 

Just as worship needs to be seen in new perspective as to its 
role in edifying, so also does the present separate "institution" of 

49 

Paul M. Lederach, Reshaping the Teaching Ministry (Scottdale, 
PA: Herald Press, 1968), p. 75ff. 

^Vieth, pp. 5-6. 

51 Frank A. Lindhorst, The Minister Teaches Religion (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945), p. 10. 

^Shinn, pp. 8-9. 
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Christian education need to examine its relation to worship. One 
writer in looking to a future without such examination and renewal 
makes this observation: "If our present programs of religious educa¬ 
tion persist there is reason to believe that tomorrow*s children may be 

53 

denied an experience or understanding of the Christian faith.** It 
does not take an expert to know that much is wrong in the present pat¬ 
tern of education in our churches. From parents, pastors, Sunday 
school teachers themselves as well as many perceptive laymen, comes the 
penetrating awareness that the Sunday school is just not equal to the 
task. The Sunday school is not able to bear the responsibility for 

educating our generation in the Christian faith and its body of knowl- 
54 

edge. "The church school, as the primary or sole means of church ed- 

55 

ucation, is inadequate." 

It does not take long for the apologetics to begin. All grow¬ 
ing and living institutions have an integral drive to self-preservation 
and the Sunday school or church school is no exception. And as might 
be expected the onus is placed back with the larger group, the repri¬ 
manding parent as it were. 

The problems of church education therefore are not to be attributed 
to an inept church school. No matter what the inadequacies of 
church schools, church school teachers, or church school curricu¬ 
lum, the problems which prevent church education from reaching 
its goals are within the life of congregations and their failure 
to be communities of faith and mission, communities of action and 


53 

Westerhoff, p. 1. 

54 Wesner Fallaw, Church Education for Tomorrow (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960), p. 13. 

^^Westerhoff, p. 4. 
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reflection.^ 

To a large extent that is very much on target. Yet it is not adequate 
to absolve the "education community" for its separatism and indepen¬ 
dence from that same community from which it must derive both its 
goals and its power. Instead the estrangement widens between profes¬ 
sional church educators and the constituency of their churches. Many 
are realizing the gap and beginning to do something about it, even 
agreeing that we need to experiment with a variety of new models, and 

what is more important—they are believing that church education is in 

57 

need of radical reform. We will have to remain patient with some 
who have devoted their lives to the work of teaching in the church and 
yet do not recognize this foundational principle of education flowing 
from the corpus of worship. 

It would be unfair to say that the problem was solely that of 
professional Christian educators. We all have an accumulated reserve 
of "traditionalism" that pervades the whole church as well as the edu¬ 
cational endeavors of the church. This affects the clergy, teachers 
and parents who all reveal a hesitancy to depart from the "known." 

Most, in this large and common pool of people, appear unable to under¬ 
stand Christian education as anything but the work of a Sunday school 

where the adults impart to the children what they had previously 

58 . . „ . 

learned and in the same ways. Christian education is not as simplis¬ 
tic as pumping information into people’s heads. It is not a process of 


56 

58 


Ibid., 

Ibid. 


P- 


10 . 


^Ibid. , p. 3. 
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releasing a bulk of data about Christianity / rather it is an invitation 

for people to share in the common life and experiences of the Christian 
59 

community. 

In personal relationships with other people they can enter into 
the worship, the moral discipline, and the study that characterize 
Christian faith. They can join in the exploration of problems 
that people face when they seek to be loyal to Christ in a per¬ 
plexing world. Inevitably those explorations will sometimes be 
lonely ones, for every person is a unique creature living his life 
for the first time. Even so, the person making the solitary de¬ 
cision, perhaps pushing beyond the vision of most of the religious 
community, has a home base in the community, where other pioneers 
of past and present have made bold ventures too.^^ 

It is a bold venture, indeed, and for some an awkward and daring move 
to try to communicate the good news by incorporating an authentic ex¬ 
perience of it as an essential aspect of the church*s ministry—for all 
age levels. 

This education occurs through the life and actions of the faith 
community wherever it exists. The church communicates its faith 
by having the community of faith, by offering to persons an ex¬ 
perience of its message. ^1 

If there is to be a change at all in the concept of Christian 
education it will be a working of God through the human personality of 
those who most readily facilitate education in the church, even though 
this may be a direct reflection from the pupil-participant. We are 
dealing with the Ultimate and any attempt to do less only diverts us 
from the essence of the task. One observer gives us a perspective 
from "outside" the church that calls for church education to fulfill 


59 


Shinn, p. 20. 
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Ibid. 
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Westerhoff, pp. 6-7. 
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its highest calling lest it be usurped by a secular version that would 

not have the validating base of a worshipful community of believers: 

If the relevance of traditional religion to life is to be assured, 
and if the power of religious symbols to illumine the deeper 
meanings of the "secular” curriculum is to be realized, the organ¬ 
ized religious bodies must provide instruction at least as high in 
quality as that offered in the regular schools. If religious 
ideas and practices are associated with sentimentality and incom¬ 
petence, they can hardly be taken seriously as pointers toward 
ultimate meanings. It is of prime importance that the churches 
set their own educational houses in order, so as to provide their 
young with a noble heritage that will inspire honor and reverence 
and that will enlist the best thought, affection and commitment. 62 

The same writer further delineates the virtues of well-prepared 
teachers for transforming the present structure and methodology of re¬ 
ligious education. As a matter of emphasis he suggests that it would 
be better to have no formal religious education at all than in incul¬ 
cate the faith by means of untrained volunteers who typically use in¬ 
ferior teaching materials. If there is not a diligent effort of suf¬ 
ficient scope, duration and quality then the prospects for the future 
will be grim.^ 2 It is of no comfort to us to know that the "outside" 
or secular education establishment referred to above also talks of the 
future and yet it, too, faces backward toward a dying system, rather 
than forward to an emerging society. Vast energies are expended in 

producing people "tooled" for mere survival in a system that will be 

64 

dead before the producers are. 

The church does need to "re-tool" for more than mere survival. 


^ 2 Phenix, p. 178. 
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Tof ler, 


Future Shock (New York: 


Bantam, 1971), p. 399. 
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which is the present course- If the dichotomy of worship and education 
is to be bridged, it will be change that has sprung from the very 
heart of the faith in re-evaluating the Biblical base of our action, 
and then a subsequent change in behavior that confirms this new aware¬ 
ness- To do anything less invites only more of the same predicament 
and displays a shallow wisdom. 
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Chapter 3 

THE BIBLICAL BASIS OF EDUCATIVE WORSHIP 

We are a people of the Book. What the transcendent God has 
meant to individuals and groups for thousands of years has been re¬ 
corded in the Old and New Testaments of our faith. We are a community 
of believers who have a sacred scripture that 

containeth all things necessary to salvation? so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed as an article of faith, or 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation. 1 

It is disturbing to note how much has been written concerning 
the concept of Christian worship without any apparent reference to the 
Biblical base that is the heart of the foundation. In some cases there 
seems to be even a lack of implied Biblical basis to substantiate an 
obvious overt attempt to define the generic term M worship." This is 
not to say that the transcendent power of God can be casually cast 
aside, far from it. The one, true and living God continues and will 
continue to transform the lives of people by direct relationship. Yet 
this is but one aspect and should not be inflated out of proportion. 
People are changed and directed by scripture as well. It is the Bible, 
inspired of God, that has been our empirical guide, containing not all 
things, but sufficient revelation for our needs. Therefore, in refer¬ 
ence to our corporate worship we look to scripture for a paradigm. 

The unique and integrating factor of our Christian religious 

^ The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church -1972 
(Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 1973), p. 54. 
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experience has been and will always be worship. It is the act whereby 
the worshiper seeks rapport and communion with the transcendent and 
ultimate reality, perceived as God. The concern here is not with in¬ 
triguing questions of religio-historical research as to which came 
first, whether in logical or in temporal priority, the creed or the 
cult. The two shape and reshape each other. It is participation in 
worship that makes a person religious. One may believe in the exis¬ 
tence of God as a philosophical truth but that does not make one re- 

2 

ligious unless it issues from or in an act of reverence. It is this 
aspect of participating in the sacrificial-celebrative event of Chris¬ 
tian worship, so that it is experienced by individual and community as 
a meaningful function, that we now seek to explore in our scriptural 
record. 


INADEQUACIES OF BIBLICAL TERMS 

At the very outset we are faced with a dilemma because the New 
Testament diction (much less the Old Testament) does not permit us to 
simply use the word “worship" or subsequent historical manifestations 
such as "gottesdienst" or the much promoted "worthship." All the deri¬ 
vations are lacking because the root source is not unencumbered with 
other nuances. In Romans 9:4 Paul mentions the word "worship," latreia, 
in the sense of rites instituted by God and regulated by the laws of 
Old Covenant. It was one of the identifications of the people of 

2 

Massey Shepherd, Jr., "The Liturgy and Christian Education," 
in Edmund Fuller (ed.) The Christian Idea of Education (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1957), pp. 126-127. 
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Israel as the true bearers of God's revelation. In Hebrews 9:1,6 the 
same word is used to designate the official acts of the priest in the 
tabernacle. (RSV uses "worship" in the first part and "ritual duties" 
in the other verse.) ^ This identification with the cultus is one of 
the religious advantages that can be claimed by Israel, and as a de¬ 
scriptive term for worship it is inadequate to define worship in the 
early Christian church.^ 

In contrast to the above, the remainder of the New Testament 
conveys an entirely different meaning for the word "worship," latreia . 

In this instance Christians are admonished that their latreia is a 
"spiritual" worship or as in Romans 12:1, the undivided surrender of 
their entire physical existence to God. In a grisly turnabout the 
meaning of "worship" in the hands of the enemies of Christians became 
a service go God, i.e., physical persecution as an act of latreia.$ 
Strathmann also speaks of this metaphorical useage of latreia that fash¬ 
ions inner lives and outward physical contact so that a "living sacrifice" 
is presented, contrasted to the former literal sacrifice. He says further. 

The biblical history of the cultic term latreia reaches its climax 
in this interiorization, which is also the most comprehensive 
exteriorization. . . 


3 Peter Brunner, Worship in the Name of Jesus (St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1968), p. 11. 

%. Strathmann, "Aaxpeuu)," in Gerhard Kittel (ed.) Theological 
Dictionary of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1967), IV, 65. 

^Brunner, p. 11. 

^Strathmann, IV, 65. 
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But just as the literal use was inadequate in the last analysis, even 

7 

with re-definition latreia is still not a suitable generic term. 

The corresponding verb, "to serve God" ( latreuein) heads in the 
same direction. The New Testament use indicates ritual veneration 
which the pagans rendered their gods as well as the veneration apostate 
Israel had for astral gods (Romans 1:25; Acts 7:42). Directly related 
to Romans 9:4 and Hebrews 9:1,6, are the ritual acts of priests in the 
tabernacle or temple (Hebrews 8:5; 9:9; 10:2; 13:10). Also called 
"serving God," was the inflexible, legal-ritual conduct by Jews hopeful 
of procuring the fulfillment of the Messianic promises (Acts 26:7; Luke 
2:37). 8 


When this act of "worship" related to Christians, we are again 
faced with the fact that there is a new and special meaning. The old 
had given way to the new, not in semantics but in meaning (Luke l:74ff; 
Hebrews 9:14 and 12:28). 

In the instance of the Christians, to serve God through latreia 
implies that they have been transported into the new reality of 
salvation of the fulfilled Messianic era; that they are liberated 
from the might of the opposing powers; that they are freed from 
groveling fear; that they are purified by Christ's sacrifice from 
the dead works of their old being and thus liberated for the good 
work, for the new obedience to the new commandment of love, and 
filled with gratitude because they may already share in the ulti¬ 
mate, enduring kingdom of God. But simultaneously, conscious of 
the grave nearness of the Day of Judgment and its terrifying 
glory and confronting the God who will prove Himself a consuming 
fire in His approaching judgment, they are also filled with the 
fear and the awe of an ultimate responsibility. Such a Christ- 
given vitality before God in holiness, righteousness, gratitude, 
love, awe, and fear, thus a conduct and an activity that encompas¬ 
ses the entire practical life of the Christian in all its ramifi¬ 
cations, constitutes the priestly service of the Christian with 


7 Ibid. 


8 


Brunner, 


pp. 


11 - 12 . 
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which he serves God in the New Covenant. 

This is the spirit of Paul in Acts 24:14 when he refers to 
his faith as "worship.” In Philippians 3:3, Paul includes the congre¬ 
gation in this action. "We," not the synagogue, "are the true circum¬ 
cision," a people specially chosen by God. And more than that, they 
now had the "worship" as they served God in spirit. It is very much 
anti-ritual and derives its validity from the miraculous gift of God 
through His Spirit. This same Spirit is responsible for breaking the 
bonds of the legal-ritual Torah and subscribed worship form. This 
"worship" touched the whole existence of man, as a "living sacrifice" 
described by Paul in Romans 12:lf. Paul views his entire activity as a 
Christian and his apostleship in particular terms of worship that must 
be accorded God.^ In addition to the priestly conduct of worship and 
the generalized "spiritual" worship, there is a sense of adoration and 
prayer that occurs in several passages in the New Testament. For all 
these uses of the verb, latreuein, Strathmann gives this summary, 

Latreuein means to worship cultically. In the Old Testament its 
primary reference is to the sacrificial cultus. In the New Testa¬ 
ment, however, this is almost completely secondary. ... It gives 
a place to the ministry of prayer, and then more broadly to the 
total view according to which the whole life of the Christian is 
fundamentally brought under the concept latreuein, so that he alone 
seems to be capable of a latreuein, a worship of God, which is 
worthy of the name. The cultic concept is now spiritualized.^ 

Even with this "spiritualized" concept of latreuein , it too, falls 

short of a generic term for worship. 


a in 

Ibid., p. 12. Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

■^Strathmann, IV, 65. 
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One particular term that has value only for the perfection of 

heaven, divested of all "ethical traits" of our earthly existence, is 

proskynein (Revelation 7:15; 22:3). It is solely a hymnic adoration 

12 

that does not coincide with latreuein, even if it is a part of it. 

Another term, threskeia, is used occasionally for worship in 
the New Testament. In non-Christian context it has a strong ritual¬ 
istic theme, yet in reference to Christian activity it sheds all 

13 

that is cultic and ritual, i.e. , James l:26f. This is a radical re¬ 
definition with a very polemical thrust that does not lend itself to 
the use of threskia in any generic sense of worship. It is a very 
seldom used word in New Testament diction.^ 

A term which is in the New Testament and one that Luther trans¬ 
lated as "to accord someone worship" is the word sebesthai . For the 
most part it is a description of Jewish-Pharisaic ritualism derived 
from Isaiah 29:13 and quoted in Matthew 15:9 and Mark 7:7. There is no 
evidence that Christians themselves ever used it as a term for their 
worship. ^ This is reiterated by Arndt and Gingrich, referring to all 
of the New Testament passages (on sebesthai), 

This pointedly leaves the term without an affirmation by the 
Christians themselves in the New Testament. They were simply 
not used by Christians to describe their unique worship.*^ 


Brunner, p. 13. 

13 Ibid. 

14 

Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), p. 364. 

^Brunner, pp. 13-14. 

16 Bauer, p. 753. 
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In examining another term, leiturgia, we also find it lacking 
as an identifying word for the distinctive worship of Christians. Or¬ 
iginally, leiturgia was a term used in the realm of politics and con¬ 
stitutional law. It was current in the constitution of the Greek-city 
state, and the concept had an important role in the administration of 
the Roman Empire. The original use must not be overlooked because the 
political cultic function continued to exert an influence in its New 
Testament usage (Hebrews 9:21; Luke 1:23; Romans 13:6).-^ It was the 
paucity of use, mainly in Hebrews, as well as the focused meaning that 
leaves leiturgia with a very special meaning in the sense of worship. 

Many times the word is interpreted to mean a technical cultic activity 
or a sacred ministry to the public welfare. Strathmann claims that 
"probably neither explanation is the right one." He goes further to say 
that it would be better in these verses to see a popular sense of ren¬ 
dering service.I 8 As Strathmann summarizes the use of leiturgein and 
leiturgia in the New Testament we find that it, 

... is connected partly with the general popular use, partly with 
the preceding Old Testament cultus and partly with an isolated fig¬ 
urative use. . . to bring out the significance of Christ's death or 
to characterise either Paul's missionary work with its readiness for 
martyrdom, of the Christian walk of the community. Movement towards 
a new Christian terminology is to be found only in one verse (Acts 
13:2) where leiturgein is used for a fellowship of prayer, which 
hereby is indirectly described as a spiritualized priestly ministry .^ 9 

By its definition, "to serve as bondsman" another term, 
duleuein, as a conceptual image of worship in the New Testament is 

l7 Brunner, pp. 14-15. 

1 8 H. Strathmann, "XeuToopycw, " in Kittel, IV, 227. 

19 Ibid., IV, 227-8. 
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inadequate. Its connotation is a sense of total, sweeping devotion to 

20 

the Godhead, unrelated to a specific act of worship. Rengstorf con¬ 
firms Brunner in this regard, not giving any indication that duleuein or 
its related word group has any specific connotation as a term for wor¬ 
ship in the early church. 2 ^- 

Thus this survey, so carefully elaborated by Peter Brunner 
comes to a critical point. 

We are confronted with a very significant fact. Not any of the 
terms. . . for the specific adoration of the Godhead in the wor¬ 
ship service is able to express the experience of Christians 
assembled for worship. What happens in this worship of Christians 
is manifestly something radically new. 22 

It is different from both the pagan cult and the worship of Israel. 

Terms descriptive of Old Testament worship are in part used to signify 

the redemptive work of Jesus or after being stripped of ritualistic 

sense, then are used to describe Christian conduct in general or some 

special services within the church. These same terms, however, are 

not used in speaking of the unique worship in which the congregation, 

ekklesia, participates in song, in prayer, in the Word and in Holy 
. 23 

Communion. For, as Brunner points out. 

If the conduct of the Christians as a whole is worship, this is 
closely linked to the fact that their temporal life has found a con¬ 
crete focal point, a power station, so to say, which controls and 
directs their whole existence. This sustaining center is the occur¬ 
rence through which they were implanted into the ekklesia and which^ 
lets them share in what happens when Christians assemble as ekklesia . 


^Brunner, p. 17. 

3 ^K.H. Rengstorf, "6ouAos," in Kittel, II, 273-6. 

22 Brunner, p. 17. 23 Ibid. 

24 

*Ibid. # p. 18. 
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Peter Brunner then sets forth his case accenting a special 
sense of the word synagesthai, or "to be assembled in the name of 
Jesus." He feels it reproduces the common meaning of our word "wor¬ 
ship* 1 most aptly of all the terms in the New Testament (Matthew 18:20; 
I Corinthians 5:4; Acts 4:31 and others). In addition are related 
terms, synagoge andsynaxis (its usage was not maintained historically) 

added to the sense of the assembly of the Christian congregation in 

25 

the name of Jesus as the church on earth. However, his own defini¬ 
tion is contradicted in a later statement that still leaves us grasp¬ 
ing, for he says that we 

have demonstrated our inability to present an unmistakably concise 
and really relevant term. . . . This subject is an event, an oc¬ 
currence. To begin with, we . . . indicate this event only with 
regard to its external manifestations. Men and women, baptized in 
the name of the Triune God, assemble on certain days at a definite 
time for an appointed meeting. The place of the meeting is situ¬ 
ated so that everyone who is willing may reach it on time. This 
meeting is distinct from all others for which people convene. For 
in this assembly of Christians virtually everything is done with 
prayer. The characteristic feature of this gathering lies in the 
fact that it is a being-together in the name of Jesus, that it is 
marked by invocation of this name and takes place in the effectual 
presence of its Bearer. In view of this, one might call it a 
prayer meeting, not because an occasional prayer is spoken in it, 
but because all that happens there is embraced and supported by 
prayer. 26 

Peter Brunner concludes that there is no unmistakably concise and 
really relevant term for worship in the New Testament. It may be that 
we have to look elsewhere in the New Testament diction to find a term 
that is useful and relevant, even if it does not satisfy all the 
criterion as a generic term for worship. 


25 Ibid., p. 18-19. 


26 


Ibid., 


p. 22. 
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"BUILDING UP" AS AN ALTERNATE CONCEPT 

In not finding a specific Biblical term that describes "wor¬ 
ship" per se we look to another option - a process that culminates in 
what we perceive to be the generic term "worship" and most of all what 
God expressed in the lives of New Testament believers as the means that 
brought forth the best of sacrifice and celebration. It is granted 
that universal aspects of worship, such as Coogan's definition of wor¬ 
ship as expressive form used in the introductory chapter serve a good 
purpose in relation to all the myriad of worshipful events that mankind 
has created. But in speaking of Christian worship in American Protes¬ 
tantism, there is more specific and thereby localized terminology that 
adds significantly to the ambiguous "worship" of scripture. It is the 
process of "building up" that is the goal and definition of the pro- 
foundest events of worship in which we participate. 

Central to the thesis of this paper is the term "building up" 
as it is used in the New Testament. The word oikodomeo has a literal, 
figurative and non-literal meaning. The last two meanings are the sub¬ 
ject of our investigation. It is intended that this word which is the 
closest to our generic term, "education," be seen in the fullest sense 
as definitive for "worship" previously described, an integrity that ap¬ 
peared solid in New Testament usage but eroded with the vicissitudes of 
time. This is the bridge between "worship" and "education" discussed 
in chapter two, denoting the full priority of corporate worship to all 
edification. 

There are several examples of extra-Biblical usage of oikodomeo 
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(Hermas 3,4,1b? Polycarp to the Philippians 3:2; Barnabas 16:10) as 

27 

well as Old Testament references (Ruth 4:11? Psalm 28:5) but they 
will not be cited. It is the New Testament usage that best reflects, 
if not uniquely, the nature of "up building" or "building up" the com¬ 
munity of Christian believers before their God. 

There are four instances of figurative use of oikodomeo in the 
28 

New Testament. Though they may be more questionable and peripheral, 
still they help to introduce the basic concept. In the much quoted 
scripture of Matthew 16:18 ". . . on this rock I will build my church," 
we see a glimpse of the enduring nature of the church, the ekklesia, as 
well as the power of the transcendent Triune God to effect and under¬ 
gird the congregation. Contrasted to that passage is 1 Peter 2:5, 

". . . like living stones let yourselves be built up," "or build your¬ 
selves up into a spiritual house." In this sense the initiative is 
with the congregation to strive to somehow assemble the latreia and 
bring into being a viable knowing of worship, as it were. In addition 
there are two other examples, one in Romans 15:20 that refers to build¬ 
ing on another man's foundation in relation to the mission of the 
church and the other in Galatians 2:18, where a process of tearing down 
and building up a religious point of view is contrasted. In both of 
these last examples the relation to the thesis is esoteric and remote 
at best. 

There are examples of New Testament usage of oikodomeo that are 


27 , 


Bauer, p. 560, 


28 


Ibid. 
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29 

non-literal but clear in intent to mean "edify," the closest word 

that corresponds in our English language. They were used "often with- 

^ . 30 

out any consciousness of its basic meaning, not a misuse but rather 
profundity without recognizable intent. Little could Paul know how 
relevant his words would be to the present generation of worshipping 
Christians when he wrote to the beloved in Corinth, "Everything is per¬ 
mitted, but not all things build up" (I Corinthians 10:23) . In the 
same letter, Paul affirms the centrality of love in the process of 
"building up" as contrasted to "pure education" that lacks wisdom, 
"Knowledge puffs up, but love builds up" (I Corinthians 8:1) . More 
directly, regarding the worship life of the church he defines what will 
be most productive to the community and not just satisfy the individ¬ 
ualistic whims of some. "He who prophesies speaks to men for their 
upbuilding and encouragement and consolation" (I Corinthians 14:3) and 
"He who speaks in a tongue edifies himself, but he who prophesies edi¬ 
fies the church" (14:4) and even further states, "For you may give 
thanks well enough (worship) but the other man is not edified" (14:7) . 
One group of believers must have been exemplary in Paul's mind for he 
acknowledged their success in being the "living stones" of the church 
when he said, "Therefore encourage one another and build one another 
up, just as you are doing (I Thessalonians 5:11) . That it was not un¬ 
common for the congregation to participate together in such a way is 
indicated very early in the formation of the church as recorded in Acts 
9:31, "So the church throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had 


29 


Ibid. 


30 


lb id., 


p. 561 
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peace and was built up? and walking in the fear of the Lord and in the 
comfort of the Holy Spirit it was multiplied." This is no idle state¬ 
ment of the general situation in the early church as indicated later in 
the letter when the writer admonishes that there is truth and power of 
untold magnitude if it is only tapped, "And now I commend you to God 
and to the word of his grace, which is able to build you up and to 
give you the inheritance among all those who are sanctified" (Acts 20: 
32) . 

Other examples reinforce the same two aspects of "up building" 
and "edification": Romans 14:19, 15:2; 11 Corinthians 12:19, 13:11; 
Ephesians 4:12, 4:29. Paul gives us another aspect of "upbuilding" as 
it related to the mastery of the faith by maturing Christians who have 
drunk at the wellspring which is the heart of participational worship. 

Rather, speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in every 
way into him who is the head, into Christ, from whom the whole 
body, joined and knit together by every joint with which it is 
supplied, when each part is working properly, makes bodily growth 
and upbuilds itself in love (Ephesians 4:15-16). 

There is one example of non-believers being referred to as 
agents (or non-agents as the case seems) of the process of "up building " 
in Acts 4:11, "This is the stone which was rejected by you builders, 
but which has become the head of the corner." One can almost hear the 
verbal expression of sarcasm as the unitiated and hapless rulers of the 
people and elders who were all of the high-priestly family caught the 
thrust of Peter’s words. If only they had not rejected their highest 
calling they, too, could have been part of the community that claimed 
and received a "built-in" love. 

In addition to oikodomeo we now look to the related word 
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31 

oikodumee and its usages. These further add to the corpus of mater¬ 
ial cited. In I Corinthians 14:5, we note the translation as "edify" 
while the same word a few verses later is rendered differently - 
". . . since you are eager for manifestations of the Spirit, strive to 
excel in building up the church" (14:12). It is the usage in I Cor¬ 
inthians 14, already partly cited, that is the crux of the paradigm of 
oikodomeo and oikodumee for Christian worship. In I Corinthians 14:2 
the basis is no longer agape, love, but oikodomee, edification or up¬ 
building. Hans Conzelmann speaks of Paul's ability to get at the root 
of the matter, 

Accoustically speaking, as the rest of the argument emphatically 
shows, he is of course heard very well, as a clanging gong when 
love (13:1) or, as chapter 14 has it, oikodumee is missing. 32 

Moving to the next verse, 14:3, we come to the decisive criterion of 

the gathered church; edification and edify with the accent being plain, 

for God and for men. The nature of this edification is explained by 

combining it with two other words, comfort and exhortation. The two 

terms here are practically synonymous. The priority and strength of 

"building up" is seen in the fifth verse also. 

For indeed Paul gives preeminence to prophecy not because of 
the phenomenon itself, nor on the ground of norms imported from 
without, but solely because of its value toward edification. 34 


31 Ibid. 

^^Hans Conzelmann, I Corinthians (Hermenia - A Critical and His¬ 
torical Commentary on the Bible. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975) , 
p. 234. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid., p. 235. 
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If there is a specific value and priority to this process of 
"building up," then it must have a particular direction. In 14:12 
Conzelmann takes a position as to what Paul had in mind as a goal for 


the gathered church. 

Where does the emphasis lie? Does Paul mean: 'Strive for 
spiritual gifts, that the church may be edified by them.' (lietz- 
mann); or: 'Strive for the edification of the church, that is, 
not self-edification.' (Weiss)? In the context ooMo6oyn# 'edifica¬ 
tion 1 is the critical principle, namely, the community principle. 

We have accordingly to adopt the second interpretation. ^ 


In 14:26 we have a key passage in the Pauline concept of wor¬ 


ship, "What then, brethren? When you come together, each one has a 
hymn, a lesson, a revelation, a tongue, or an interpretation. Let all 
things be done for edification." At this point Paul is coming back to 
the institution from his prior examples, all in the context of the cul¬ 
tural situation of the community. The criterion for all that happens 

36 

in the name of the gathered worshipping community is still the same. 
Conzelmann notes the unusual nature of this paradigm for early Chris¬ 
tian worship but holds it as valuable even so. 

In view of the scarcity of material on primitive Christian worship, 
this glimpse of the activity at a church meeting is invaluable, 
even if the high tensis^ of spiritual inspiration here cannot be 
presumed to be normal. 


Referring to this same passage, Kittel, allows for much the 
same interpretation and the possibility of even greater use in refer¬ 
ence to the worship life of the early church. 


35 Ibid., p. 237. 36 Ibid., p. 242. 

3 ^Ibid., pp. 242-243. 
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ocKodoyn refers, then to the spiritual furtherance both of the 
community and also the individual by Christ. The term reflects 
the manifoldness of the primitive Christian understanding of the 
Church. A spiritual, theological and cultic or congregational 
element is concealed in it. ouxoSoyn denotes the goal of knowledge^ 
yet also the inner growth of the community and the content and pur¬ 
pose of its liturgical life and its meetings. The word can thus 
carry many different nuances .^ 

Kittel goes on to describe two aspects of this edification? 

an inner strengthening in might and knowledge and an outer winning and 

convincing, both being directly related to the congregation's process 

39 

of growth as a fellowshipping body. 

Gunther Bornkamm summarizes the possibilities of oikodomee as 

a paradigm for early Christian worship with his evaluation of worship 

in general as envisaged by Paul: 

. . . the apostle's statements about the meaning of acts of 
worship and the criterion by which they are to be evaluated are 
and clear. The sole standard is 'edification' of the 

0 

In reflecting on the material previously cited as to "building 
up" the church, we can see no absolutely clear and singular example 
from which to derive dogma. Yet when taken as a corpus the overall 
effect is much more encouraging in establishing a paradigm. Worship as 
oikodomee may not solve the question as to a generic term, but it seems 
to me that in the range of possibilities it comes closest to meeting 
the actual situation we face today. Exegetically we must say that 


eloquent 
church. 1 
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there is a failure to yield a definitive Pauline concept that is per 
se worship. But relative to the English expression, worship, the best 
concept hermeneutically from the cited passages is the sense of "build¬ 
ing up" the community of gathered believers. 

It is most probable that the New Testament believers did in 

fact see their "worship" more in terms of this co-operative "building 

up" than in refined and sometimes sterile formulations that some seem 

to thrive on today. One writer added this perspective: 

Historians have pointed out that in the early centuries after 
Christ's coming the question, "Are you a Christian?" really 
meant, "Are you a member of this community of faith that acknowl¬ 
edges Christ? To learn whether a man was a Christian, an inquirer 
did not give him a quiz on the contents of the Bible and theology, 
but asked whether he belonged to the society of people who gath¬ 
ered for worship and the Lord's Supper, who bore one another's 
burdens, who helped strangers and outsiders. These people joy¬ 
fully testified that they were part of the community of the new 
age, the community in which God was doing a saving work and 
promised to do more. 41 

In its very earliest inception worship involved the laity as 

they worked out their individual and corporate relationship to God. 

Bluntly stated, it was not a performance. All were participants in the 

act of worship, active in building up the community in love. It was a 

hallmark of the earliest Christian worship that the congregation were 

42 

not spectators who observed someone else "doing" worship. 

We have proceeded for some two thousand years to get away from 
these vital and foundational priorities. Surely we cannot expect a 


41 

Roger Lincoln Shinn, The Educational Mission of Our Church 
(Boston: United Church Press, 1962), p. 22. 

42 

Robert S. Clemmons, Education for Churchmanship (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1966), p. 32. 
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quick recovery but we should expect a starting point that is true to 
Biblical tradition as well as contemporary experience. When our wor¬ 
ship becomes a process, in the New Testament sense, of "building up” 
in every way the body of Christ - then we will have the melding of 
"worship" and "education" that was the God-given expression of a 
church fully empowered. Then, at least, we will be headed in the 
right direction. 
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Chapter 4 

THE NATURE AND PROCESS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

AS 

PARTICIPATION - DIALOGUE 

From the very first, it should be made clear that there are var¬ 
ious limitations to the scope of the investigation in this chapter. As 
stated in the title, the primary focus is on Christian education, though 
some reference will be made to secular education. In addition our pur¬ 
view will be American Protestant churches as seen in their contemporary 
historical framework. No attempt has been made to present an exhaustive 
analysis of educational theory nor history, even though both of these 
backgrounds by way of extensive reading will be reflected in what is 
stated. By design the material has been delimited to corroborate the 
relationship between Christian education and worship, though Christian 
education by its very nature applies to all that the church is and does. 

As we proceed it may be fruitful to restate the "presenting 
problem" or worship vs. education as delineated in Chapter Two with ad¬ 
ditional material that is particularly relevant to this aspect of the 
thesis. Subsequently the nature and process of education as dialogue and 
participation will be set forth, showing a continuity and identification 
of Christian education with the essence of worship as "building up." 

ASPECTS OF THE "PRESENTING PROBLEM" 

This paper would be irrelevant were it not for the "presenting 
problems" that make it clear and obvious to perceptive observers that a 
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dichotomy does indeed exist in the relation of "worship" and "educa¬ 
tion." The two are not separate entities but rather one process that 
issues from the corporate worship. Christian education has developed 
as a discipline much that is good and useful. We need to affirm that 
which is positive, knowing that as a discipline Christian education can 
actualize in many ways the process of "building up" in the worship life 
of the church. We must strive for a synthesis of worship and education 
while we try to reconcile the dichotomy that does in fact seem to exist 
in the contemporary church. 

This is not altogether a new problem; we have had glimpses of 
it for a long time. Horace Bushnell cajoled his readers with this 
terse comment - "We have been expecting to thrive too much by conquest, 
and too little by growth." 1 He knew that there was a basic sickness in 
the foundation that sought to raise up a community of faithful be¬ 
lievers with a system full of separatism, specialization and vested in¬ 
terest. Bushnell*s guiding principle was an early example of the wis¬ 
dom and integrity in the understanding of personhood which made worship 
and education work together to accomplish a natural and uncontrived 
whole. He therefore proposed the paradigm of a "child. . . to grow up 
as a Christian, and never know himself as being otherwise.” The de¬ 
tractors of this philosophy, one that never quite grasped the mind of 
Christian educators much less the laity in general, are usually the 

^Horace Bushnell, Christian Nurture (New Haven: Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1916), p. 46. 

^Ibid., p. 4. 
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very ones that are caught up in the routines of institutions and pro¬ 
grams. It is refreshing to reaffirm that it is persons who teach and 
learn. We need to not just remember this but actively live and ex¬ 
perience our faith as person-oriented and not thing or organization- 
3 

oriented. It is the mark of wisdom when we can inculcate this concept 
in our offspring so they do not have to discover it as if it were com¬ 
pletely novel. This need not detract from a unique and personal reali¬ 
zation. It is, rather that we learn best in relation to others, even 
the experience of earlier generations. The very nature of the recipi¬ 
ent (a human person) of all that we are discussing, demands utmost care 
lest we split, divide and fragment in the glorious desire to reform and 
conform to a "better 11 person. 

It is possible theologically as well as experientially to avoid 
the separatism and fragmentation if we "build up" on the proper founda¬ 
tion. 

Worship in fact...is the very background for the teaching of the 
church. In worship, we learn to be Christians, to encounter God, 
the world and our neighbor. We learn faith, hope, and love. It 
is preeminently the school of Christianity. ^ 

If that can be affirmed, which seems most reasonable to do in light of 

Chapter Three, then worship is the base or foundation of all learning 

in Christianity. Also we affirm that worship is at the other end of 

3 

Roger Lincoln Shinn, The Educational Mission of Our Church 
(Boston: United Church Press, 1962), p. 55. 

4 Philip H. Phenix, Education and the Worship of God (Philadel¬ 
phia: Westminster Press, 1966), p. 14. 

^J. J. von Allmen, Worship : Its Theology and Practice (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1965), p. 119. 
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the spectrum, 

...in any case, worship is the result of carrying instruction 
beyond thought of God to the reality of God. As relationship 
to God is the culmination and completion of human relationships, 
so worship is the peak and end of the education of human emotions.^ 

Worship envelopes our whole life and being and is at the begin¬ 
ning and end of all our methodologies, formats and systems and is how 
we learn our faith, which has been posited by one of the finest theo¬ 
logical minds of our time. Karl Barth declares, "this saying is not 

simply a pious dictum, but one of the most intelligent things ever said 

7 

about method in theology." 

Finally the "presenting problem" is seen in the perspective of 
the educator. It is impossible to separate the educator from being 
also a worshipper. In risk of overstating the point, the Christian 
educator has to know that he is not God but the creation of God. It is 
God who saves the ignorant, wayward and lost. The Holy Spirit does the 

Q 

converting and transforming. In no way are we held responsible to 
understand the fullness of these events much less assume that we are 


the source. 

In the mystery of God's way with men we never know for certain how 

a man's faith is the work both of God's grace and that man's own 

decision. Christian educators aspire to be agents of God's work 

and they may by his grace be exactly that. They cannot manipulate 

the lives of others to make them Christian - or even to assure them 

g 

high morals or integrated personalities. 


^Wayne R. Rood, Understanding Christian Education (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1970), p. 348. 

7 Allmen, p. 119. 

8 Shinn, p. 21. 

9 Ibid. 
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With the "problem" properly before us we turn to specific ways that 
Christian education may be able to provide insight that yields a true 
synthesis of worship and education. 

RELATING PROCESS TO PURPOSE 


Grasping the problem that presents itself is no assurance that 
we will respond properly. In fact we may try to "patch up" the system 
rather than deal with root causes. We can do a lot of innovative 
things in worship and education without dealing with the processes 
themselves. We laud efforts to improve methodology? such as the teach¬ 
er of religion moving from the preaching model into the realm of the 
teaching model as Bernard Cooke urges.^ But moving from one special¬ 
ized form to another does not necessarily help to create a synthesis of 
education and worship. When secular education falls into this trap it 
means that more people are involved and more monies are expended and 
the pattern is all too familiar. 

The most widely publicized efforts to improve education show an 
extraordinary neglect of method. Learning and teaching are not 
analyzed, and almost no effort is made to improve teaching as such. 
The aid which education is to receive usually means money, and the 
proposals for spending it follow a few familiar lines. We should 
build more and better schools. We should recruit more and better 
teachers. We should search for better students. ... We should 
multiply teacher-student contracts with films and television. We 
should design new curricula. All of this can be done without 
looking at teaching itself. 11 


^Bernard Cooke, "Theology of the Word: Implications for Re¬ 
ligious Instruction" in James M. Lee and Patrick C. Rooney (eds.) 

Toward a Future for Religious Education (Dayton: Pflaum Press,, 1970), 
p. 92. 

11 B. F. Skinner, The Technology of Teaching (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1968), p. 93. 
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Worship, teaching and learning are too often taken as a given , which 
negates meaningful encounter. Unless we have a right understanding of 
the dynamic in the encounter both worship and education will suffer. 

The depth of the assertion is borne out by a well known theo¬ 
logian, Helmut Thielicke, who refers to Lessing and Schleiermacher as 
he elaborates on the need for meaning as a prior condition. In par¬ 
ticular we can only appropriate and receive into our existence that 
which ultimately concerns us and therefore has meaning. Or stated 

another way, we believe it only if it is clear to us. Thielicke drives 

12 

to the heart of the matter. 

I must see that the "one thing needful" is really necessary. If 
I do not see this, then, as far as I am concerned, the most ele¬ 
mentary access to faith is blocked. Then I can only be a "de¬ 
pendent" or one who passively goes along without any real, personal 
commitment, subjecting myself to the law of inertia in tradition.-^ 

Even as we nod in agreement that man does shuffle along in a passive 
role accepting whatever "tradition" sets in his path, we have to hope 
and pray that something of the Ultimate will bubble up in the personal¬ 
ity and assert itself. "Man is an inveterate meaning-monger. He tries 

to make sense out of his experience, even if he has to resort to non- 
14 

sense to do it." Most certainly the latter condition prevails, and 
that is needless. Dean Kelly further elaborates this view of man. 

Why are these greater meanings so important to him? Could he not 
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get along without. . . esoteric speculations? Perhaps he could 
if he were not in the most essential sense - at the very core of 
his self-awareness and his perception of the world - a meaning- 
oriented being.^ 

The first and primary object of the "meaning monger" in any 
act of learning, over and above the pleasure it may give, is that it 
should somehow be useful to him in the future. Learning should not 
just transport us somewhere; but allow us to go a greater distance with 
more ease the next time. One aspect of this involves what is called 
"transfer of training" by the psychologists. It is descriptively an 
extension of habits or associations. Largely this is what we refer to 
as skills. A second way in which earlier learning renders later per¬ 
formance more efficient is called "nonspecific transfer," or more ac¬ 
curately the transfer of principles and attitudes. It consists, in es¬ 
sence, of learning a general idea which can then be used as a basis for 

recognizing subsequent problems as special cases of the idea that was 

16 

originally mastered. "This type of transfer is at the heart of the 
educational process - the continual broadening and deepening of knowl¬ 
edge in terms of basic and general ideas ." 17 

This continual broadening and deepening of knowledge does not 
lend itself to becoming a "science" even though this is attempted fre¬ 
quently enough by "professional educators" and others in the church 
school or Sunday school as well as those guiding the corporate worship. 


15 


Ibid. 


^Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (New Yorks 
House, 1960), p. 17. 


Random 


17 


Ibid. 
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In an interesting insight from so called primitive cultures we have 
these parallel thoughts, . . 

Men cannot celebrate ceremonies for which they see no reason, nor 
can they accept a faith which they in no way understand. To spread 
itself or merely to maintain itself, it must be justified, that is 
to say, a theory must be made of it. A theory of this sort must 
undoubtedly be founded upon the different sciences from the moment 
when these exist; first of all, upon the social sciences, for re¬ 
ligious faith has its origin in society. . . . But howsover im¬ 
portant these facts taken from constituted sciences may be, they 
are not enough; for faith is before all else an impetus to action, 
while science, no matter how far it may be pushed, always remains 
at a distance from this. Science is fragmentary and incomplete; 
it advances slowly and is never finished; but life cannot wait . 

The theories which are destined to make men live and act are 

*1 Q 

therefore obliged to pass science and complete it prematurely. 

We have not let life wait. We have similarly justified ourselves with 
theories and they have not transported us where we expected to go. We 
expected fellowship in the best sense and we encountered a "lonely 
crowd." We expected creativity and mostly we experienced the same tra¬ 
ditional and secularized data of another generation. We expected a re¬ 
demptive power to emerge from our associations and we almost are pulled 
down with the others. We expected a lot of good things to happen from 
all the "experiments" and "happenings" of the past several enlightened 
decades. It just simply has not come to pass. We need to re-establish 
relationships with ultimate meanings. We need to try again with a syn¬ 
thesis that does justice to our Biblical base as well as the best of 
educational theory. We need to see that the ultimate meanings for the 
Christian come through the participational worship of the community 
which at the same time actualizes the profoundest education possible in 


18 

Bnile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life (New 
York: Free Press, 1915), pp. 478-479. 
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the name of Christ. Christian education may prepare the way to this 
awareness but worship is required to complete it. 


SYNTHESIS OF WORSHIP AND EDUCATION AS PARTICIPATION - DIALOGUE 


Giving historical perspective to education theory can be help¬ 
ful at this point. Wayne Rood has given us one of the best surveys of 
education and Christian education from the classics to the present in 
a recent book. Understanding Christian Education . It may easily become 
a classic of its own because it is so thorough and systematic. In this 
survey. Rood moves to a final section in which he gives "Directions" or 
his opinions as to the best way to effect Christian education in the 
present and future as based on a thorough analysis of the past. What 
he sees as the best of all alternatives is stated in this general defi¬ 
nition: 

The essence of the educational process in Christianity seems to be 
the creative comradeship between persons which illustrates the 
definitive, redeeming encounter between God and persons concrete 
in human existence by Jesus Christ.^ 

This relationship with God, a tension that transforms, is creative, pro¬ 
ductive and redemptive. Issuing from this is a concept of teacher and 
learner 

discovering how to act within existence, by encounter with divine 
flesh giving to human life a quality beyond survival, turned by 
persons into a process which is informed by knowledge, re^jned 
by science, practiced as an art, and actualized by love. 

The synthesis seems to be most clearly expressed in the Chris¬ 
tian education terms "dialogue" and "participation" or more aptly 


19 


Rood, p. 398. 


20 Ibid. , p. 299. 
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referred to as education that is "participationa1-dialogic." It is 
here that we see how education can best be expressed in the total wor¬ 
ship life of the church; an interaction that does justice to the "up 
building process whether it is "localized" as worship or education. 
Reuel Howe formulated the concept of the dialogic action, thusly. 

Some educators belittle and ignore the intellectual discipline; 
others neglect the significance of the relation between the student 
and teacher. Actually, the two belong together. That which is to 
be taught comes from man's relation with himself and his fellows 
and the world in which they live. The learning of these things, 
therefore, should not be abstracted from the relationship from 
which they must be re-related if learning is to produce in the 
learner appreciation and creative power. There must be dialogue 
between teacher and student, and between the meaning as formulated 
in theory out of men's past experience and meaning as it emerges 
out of their contemporary experience. The miracle of dialogue in 
education is the calling forth of persons who have found their own 
unique relation to truth and who serve that truth with creative 
expectancy. 21 

We do need to be re-related to what Howe calls a veritable miracle, 
persons finding their own unique relation to the truth and then inte¬ 
grating it in an authentic way as they live it out before others and 
with others. The last part, the living-it-out-in-relation-to-others, 
is what actualizes the miracle that Howe refers to in "dialogue." It 
is the learning that takes place in participation that is so funda¬ 
mentally a part of the process of education. Wherever there is parti¬ 
cipation in the life of the group, ekklesia or koinonia, there the 
dialogue is being actualized. Where people are experimenting with 
things and ways of living, where ideas of oneself are being formed, 
where crises great or small are being met, where we take counsel with 


21 

Reuel L. Howe, The Miracle of Dialogue (New York: 
Press, 1963), pp. 16-17. 


Seabury 
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one another to determine our way, where we pass on in words the knowl¬ 
edge we have, where we generate our interpretations, where we live out 

our desire to be with other persons - in all these ways and more, learn- 

22 

ing by participative education is going on. We turn then to a closer 
consideration of these two concepts - "dialogue" and then "participa¬ 
tion ." 

In an educational view of the learning process there are two 
views that vie for acceptance. One is transmission, which seeks to 
educate and inculcate by funneling what needs to be known from the 
"source" person to the receptive student. Another view is induction, 
which seeks to draw forth from the pupil his creative powers in rela¬ 
tion to his interest and needs. The first view which is authoritarian, 
gives the content the highest priority. The second view which is in 
essence permissive, gives emphasis to intuititive and self-willed 
learning. The problem is that both are inadequate to the task of edu¬ 
cation. The authoritarian theory ignores what the student actually 
knows and can bring to the encounter; and the permissive theory ignores 
the disciplines and tradition necessary for full learning. And both 

ignore the significance and even the power that is generated by rela- 

23 

tionship between the teacher and student. Much depends on this en¬ 
counter; 

The student must be free to explore and think, but he needs also 
to be met by a teacher who embodies in himself the data and meaning 

22 Lewis Joseph Sherrill and John Edwin Purcell, Adult Education 
in the Church (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1939) , p. 95. 

^Howe, p. 16. 
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of the world and who trusts the student to respond creatively when 

he presents it. The educator faces two temptations: first, to 

interfere and force the student to learn and respond by imposing 

his own opinion and attitudes on him, so that he becomes either 

obedient or rebellious or a confused mixture of both; and second, 

in the name of freedom, to leave the student without benefit of 
24 

direction. 

More than just teacher-student encounter, the dynamic involved 
in the church is a Christian to Christian encounter by the grace and 
power of God. It should be said that this dialogue is not worship by 
and of itself. But worship that accounts for the dynamics involved in 
the educational theory of dialogue will become more meaningful. This 
is also to say that the communication is not just on the inter-human 
dimension but also must acknowledge that there is a God-ward relation¬ 
ship that empowers all of the worship process. I and Thou by Martin 
Buber is but one example of a rich resource of the vertical dimension 
of our faith. The great limitation involved in a more systematic and 
full explication of the God-ward relationship at this point is that it 
is so individualistic and subjective by its very nature. Basic to this 
thesis is the affirmation that God empowers the "building up" of the 
community which is evidenced by the actual behavior and response of the 
gathered believers. In short, there seems to be a valid indicator of 
the quality of worship life in a congregation by their actual encounter 
in dialogue and participation. It seems, too, that Paul was looking to 
just such an indicator as he subjectively evaluated the church at Co¬ 
rinth . 


From this kind of dialogue which may be best described as a 


24 


Ibid. 
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"trialogue, 11 the ultimate meanings may yield relevant patterns for 
daily living. The educational theory of participation and dialogue 
seem well suited as a natural bridge to complete the synthesis of wor¬ 
ship and education. Yet theory has been realized, for there are con¬ 
gregations who have had their concepts changed radically in the process 
of dialogue and participation. They change from an in-church identity 
to that of an apostolate or a "sent" people whose service to God can 
happen in all times and places; be that on boards of institutions for 
the welfare and education of people, in movements concerned with the 
just relations of men, or in the exploration of the responsibilities of 
Christians to business, industry, and the life of society. What this 
does is propel the congregation from meaningful worship into the world 
and then draws the same group back for renewal in worship and study, a 
modem working of the leaven that builds up the body to be used within 
the total society. When the congregation participates in this dialogi¬ 
cal thinking and living it is recapturing for itself the distinction 
of being the focal point of creative thought and action in its commun- 
ity. This view of the congregation has profound implications for 
methodology in the whole of the teaching ministry of the church. 

It becomes clear that the teaching ministry hangs more on inter¬ 
personal relationships than upon institutional forms. Human beings 
do need institutions and structures. This is part of the human 
predicament. However, among a people who are becoming, personal 
relationship will be expressed through the forms, as opposed to 
fitting persons into forms and structures and attempting to create 
relationships therein. In other words, this view of congregations 
begins with people with a mission and with relationships channeled 
through forms, rather than beginning with forms and attempting to 


25 


Ibid. , pp. 


130-131. 
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2 6 

fit people into them. 

Increasingly we are going to have to place an emphasis upon 

the experiential aspects of all planned and unplanned learning which 

27 

takes place in the community of faith and thereby discover the dynamic 

that gives all the meanings a vital and vibrant significance. "Much of 

what is learned is acquired in this indirect way, with no definite 

plans on the part of anyone. ‘Concomitant learnings, 1 the educator 
28 

calls them." This is not to say there is no design, rather that the 
design is to allow all expressions to be a part of the learning pro¬ 
cess. 

In the following chapter a fuller explication of the function 
of participation and dialogue on the part of the whole congregation, in 
educative worship and worshipful education will be based on this con¬ 
cept of the nature and process of "participational-dialogue." 


26 

Paul M. Lederach, Reshaping the Teaching Ministry (Scottdale, 
PA: Herald Press, 1968), p. 67. 

2 ^John H. Westerhoff, III, Values for Tomorrow's Children (Phil¬ 
adelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1971), p. 9. 

28 Frank A. Lindhorst, The Minister Teaches Religion (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945), p. 9. 
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Chapter 5 

EDUCATIVE WORSHIP IN THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 

Man has always had that insidious instinct to rebel and decide 
that worship was not essential in the life survival situation. That, 
in part, has earned a vast group of people the label of "secularized 
man." Education, though, has historically been seen as more "useful," 
even to the point of being the salvation of the personhood of secular¬ 
ized mankind. That opinion is still current and prevalent. We hear 
the complaint that only a sham passes for education even in our "best" 
schools and colleges. Parents are looking to education to equip their 
children for life in the future. Teachers chasten pupils about their 
slim chances in a world of tomorrow without education. Government 
agencies, churches and the mass media all exhort young people to stay 
in school, insisting as never before that one's future is almost wholly 
dependent upon education.^ The church can affirm that one's future 
does indeed depend completely upon education—but education of a dif¬ 
ferent kind and ultimately a future of another quality. 

BEYOND SECULAR EDUCATION 

We are not about the same task as secular education. 

I am saying that our faith and worship are not part of the 
modern secular world in which we live, not part of its socially 
shared and confirmed reality. As believers and worshippers we 


1 Alvin Tofler, Future Shock (New York: Bantam, 1971), p. 399. 
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step outside the dominant secular culture as social deviants. 

As social deviants we will be influenced by more than a change in value 

structure caused by industrialism. We will have to adapt along with 

the rest of mankind to a new sense of time and possibly at a faster 

3 

pace because we are a deviate sub-group. 

This modem man, secularized or churched, is depicted by Alvin 
Tofler in this way: 

. . . tomorrow requires not millions of lightly lettered men, 
ready to work in unison at endlessly repetitious jobs, it requires 
not men who take orders in unblinking fashion, aware that the 
price of bread is mechanical submission to authority, but men who 
can make critical judgments, who can weave their way through novel 
environments, who are quick to spot new relationships in the 
rapidly changing reality. It requires men who, in C. P. Snow’s 
compelling term, "have the future in their bones." 2 3 4 

And if any men have the "future in their bones" in that context, it 

should be primarily the Christian community. We have frequently been 

called those who are tradition bound, and there is necessary truth in 

that sometimes derisive claim. Yet we are a group who is "becoming" 

at all times because we live in the name of Jesus Christ as a community; 

who expressed this in his exemplary life as a pattern for us. This 

same Jesus came to bring us a truth that would set men free. 

It would seem to follow, therefore, that no one should be more 
impatient with mental laziness or careless handling of the facts 
than Christian churchmen. Truth is our business and we had 
better be about it. ^ 


2 Charles Davis, "Ghetto or Desert: Liturgy in a Cultural 
Dilemma," Studia Liturgica , VII:2-3, (1970), 11. 

3 Tofler, p. 400. 

4 Ibid., p. 403. 

^Daniel D. Walker, Enemy in the Pew? (New York: Harper & Row, 
1967), p. 99. 
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The best way to know and experience the future in our bones and be 
about the task that is uniquely ours — is in "educative worship." It 
even has the potential to make the deviant group the dominant society 
in the best sense of the word. 

UNIQUE FUNCTION OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 

We are about a different task. "The single unique function of 
the church is the worshipping of God. This is one activity no other 
group attempts."^ Such worship is attempted by Christians for more 
than mutual encouragement, or for individual illumination, or for com¬ 
fort, even though these may all be results of the gathering. Christian 
worship does indeed take place because God dwells among his people 
through this means, and God is most readily known in this way. At the 
core of the service are the Biblical words of admonition, "Where two or 
three are gathered in my name, there I am in the midst of them" (Mat- 
thew 18:20). All of our theology moves toward affirming that God does 
honor this word in spirit and truth. The question arises as to the 
other end of the relationship being upheld and maintained. "The verti¬ 
cal dimension of fellowship with Christ and the horizontal fellowship 

Q 

of Christians with one another cannot be separated." 

^George Headley, Christian Worship (New York: Macmillan, 1958), 

pp. 8-9. 

7 

Iris V. Cully, Christian Worship and Church Education (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1967), p. 20. 

Q 

Wilhelm Hahn, Worship and Congregation , Tr. by Geoffrey Bus- 
well (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1963), p. 33f. 
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What we do must have meaning or it will lose significance as 
well as favor in the sight of God. There is a way in which this total 
relationship is empowered with meaning, vertically and horizontally, as 
it were. "Meaningful worship is participation . It is the intimate re¬ 
lation with God and other persons that changes the worshipper. It is 

9 

education in the profoundest sense . 11 It is this sense of the founda¬ 
tional nature of worship as defined by Roger Shinn that was the base 
for what Sherrill and Purcell call a "distinctive church education" by 
purpose, medium or setting, and divine activity. 1( “* It order to make 
this three-fold affirmation more than theoretical we have to claim the 
distinction for ourselves by full participation. 

There is no attempt here to make worship part of a counter¬ 
productive competition. Some have seen it in this light — 

Worship is central to the life of a local church. We have no need 
to offer programs to make worship central. A person could not 
have been a Christian in the New Testament without worship. . . and 
throughout the church*s history a change in liturgy has signaled a 
change in Christians’ life-style. To argue over whether worship 
is more important than evangelism, education or other facets of 
the church’s life is to miss the fullness of the gospel by attempt¬ 
ing to make its many and varied manifestations complete with one 
another. 11 

This writer found it necessary to underline that active verb make, de¬ 
manding the centrality of worship, now to be seen as "more important." 


9 

Roger Lincoln Shinn, The Educational Mission of Our Church 
(Boston: United Church Press, 1962), p. 55. 

1 ^Lewis Joseph Sherrill and John Edwin Purcell, Adult Education 
in the Church (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1939), p. 99ff. 

11 William M. Bailey, Awakened Worship (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1972), p. 25. 
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If it is affirmed as central, then how did it dynamically get authenti¬ 
cated in that priority? In getting beyond the semantics, we must offer 
a "lively sacrifice" that does confirm worship as central. Who is 
going to argue with the one who is "I am who I am"? There is no argu¬ 
ment, in fact, because worship is more than one of the "many and varied 
manifestations" of the church's life. Worship is the participative 
life of the church which then manifests itself in a beautiful and won¬ 
drous range of activities because God loves us, and we Him and we 
share this with each other. 

It is part of the nature of the subject that when we feel we 
know it best, it slips away like water in a sieve and we perceive only 
the form and not the substance. Another illustration searches to the 
intimate core — 

Worship is an active verb. Like love, it refers to something 
human beings do. People who worship and people who love gener¬ 
ally suppose that they know what they are doing. They assume that 
other people are doing something similar under the same name. But 
worship, like love is a curiously different activity to talk about. 
If one asks worshippers, "what precisely are you doing?" no one 
can say very clearly.^ 

When we understand that worship is in a sense an art form we know that 
it will not automatically be a ready servant for each new generation, 
no more than people can say precisely what they are about in worship. 

If the understanding were all so reflexive and automatic, we would not 
need a system of education, public or church. We do expect this auto¬ 
matic and recurring miracle to happen in the church. The problem is 


l ? 

Marianne Micks, The Future Present (New York: Seabury Press, 
1970), p. ix. 
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not with what is traditional but with the absence of an educational 
thrust of any overt kind in the service. Most of the traditional ma¬ 
terial we use is quite adequate if properly introduced and enthusiasti- 
13 

cally "taught." 

Images of worship as a "drill in doctrine" can easily come to 
mind. But much of what is being considered in this thesis deals with 
subtle matters, nuances. Church education is education in theology but 
not a simplistic imparting of material. We have seen that it means a 
vital participation in the life of the community of faith. It is 
claiming and accepting a heritage in worship, meeting life's problems 
with the perspective and power of faith. TherdDy, study and worship 
come together in a way that contributes more than we often realize to 
the church of today. 14 "The church must once again take seriously that 
as an educating community it is called to be a witnessing and learning 
community of faith." 15 This happens through experience or participa¬ 
tion in the community of believers and identification and interpreta¬ 
tion of that same experience. To take one without the other is to deny 
the full educational ministry of the church. 1 ^ 

Thus the community of those who need each other and worship with 
each other in the name of god is the home base and the context of 
Christian education . It is a fellowship with depth and joy, 

1 ^Henry E. Horn, Worship in Crisis (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1972), p. 144. 

14 Shinn, pp. 33-34. 

15 John H. Westerhoff, III, Values for Tomorrow’s Children (Phil¬ 
adelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1971), p. 10. 

16 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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enabling men to build strength into their lives quite beyond their 
individual resources. 


THE CONGREGATION AS THE CONTEXT OF EDUCATIVE WORSHIP 


The total teaching ministry of the church has its context in 

the congregation. It is the congregation or fellowship who has found 

Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior and who is following him in discipline 

and obedience. The congregation is that place where teaching happens, 

formally and informally, in a foundational way. If what is taught is 

to have meaning, it must reflect and be involved in the total life of 

the congregation. The congregation must move constantly, if not slow- 

18 

ly, toward God's purpose for it. Categorically stated, the more the 

congregation approximates God's intention for it, the more effective 

19 

its teaching ministry will be. The two-way function of dialogic- 

participation is seen in this context — 

. . . the teaching ministry must be related to the entire life and 
work of the congregation. It is not merely what happens in Sunday 
school or in another teaching agency. . . for too long Christian 
education has been seen as tied to teaching agencies rather than a 
ministry that undergirds all that the congregation does in trans¬ 
mitting the faith, in preparing people for service, in helping peo¬ 
ple worship, and in discerning God's will. Wherever education is 
needed to communicate all that Jesus taught, to equip the saints 
for witness in the world, in short, to assist the people of God in 
becoming, there the teaching ministry must function. 0 


17 Wayne R. Rood, Understanding Christian Education (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1970), p. 84. 


PA: 


1 8 

Paul M. Lederach, Reshaping the Teaching Ministry (Scottdale, 
Herald Press, 1968), pp. 65-66. 


19 Ibid., p. 70. 
20 Ibid., p. 72. 
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Dialogic-participation encompasses two basic aspects of the 
gospel that allow the teaching ministry to be functional wherever it 
may be. One aspect is the gospel as words and ideas, the other is the 
gospel lived as the Good News. The words are essential so that the 
living Word might be recognized and then interpreted. But the words, 
without the living Word embodied in the believer, can become shallow 
and bare. Education has two keys: experience and interpretation. Ed¬ 
ucation becomes distinctively Christian when both of these occur to a 

21 

person within the community of faith. 

Church education needs to be about both the Word — living experi¬ 
ence persons have in the faith community — and the words — how 
we talk about (in defining and interpreting) those experiences. 
Church education cannot afford to do anything less than be about 
the total life of the community of faith. 22 

And church education must be concerned with life as well as 
the Word. It is in this context of the congregation that learning can 
take place because life and the relationships of faith are demon¬ 
strated. The capacity for showing our worst "self" as a congregation 
has wide-reaching implications: 

Neither a program nor a curriculum can be effective in a congrega¬ 
tion that is torn with conflict or at the point of division. All 
that should be taught about reconciliation, about the end of hos¬ 
tility at the cross, and about love and concern for brethren and 
for the world is lost in midst of battle. With this climate no 
wonder the church can scarcely respond to the agenda the world 
brings to it, let alone be a force for Christ in the world. Who 
in the church or in the world will take seriously the claims of 
the church for the gospel if its own life does not authenticate 
its words? Perhaps the inability of the church to be a force in 
the world can be traced to congregations and their failure to be 
corrmunities of love, in which the full implications of the gospel 


21 


Westerhoff, p. 7. 


22 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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are demonstrated by word and deed. 

If there is any truth in the premise that behavior is the best indica¬ 
tor of theology, then something is happening in the context of the con¬ 
gregation that helps form that "self" which either rears its ugly head 
or is an image of love. As may be expected, derived from the presented 
thesis, the source is the actual worship of the congregation. 

This relates to what has been described as the nuance and 
subtle dynamic of worship. At first glance liturgy seems to be the 
most objective of all, though more in form than in essence. Paul Hoon 
sums up much of what has been said thus far and sets the context for 
the remainder of the chapter: 

But while the congregation's life consists of koinonia and diakonia, 
its esse consists not least of leitourgia, and once more theologi¬ 
cal priorities must assert themselves. The church is a distinctive 
community, and its worship is to declare this: the Church is li¬ 
turgical event. It is not first a society for self-nurture nor an 
organization of men of political concern and social goodwill. 

Rather, the Church is a dynamic reality which comes into being 
through the action of Jesus Christ forming himself in his people. 

The Church is also a charismatic community of divine grace even as 
it is a human community. It is not first a multitude of human in¬ 
dividuals voluntarily coming together but a unity of persons who 
know themselves to be objectively grasped by a divine life. Es¬ 
pecially, it is a corporate community whose members are so "changed 
into one another" through their participation in Christ — in 
Luther's words — that only such metaphors as "one bread," "one 
body" can convey the ontological nature and cohesion of their life 
together. Such corporateness is not to cancel out the worship¬ 
per's personal identity; but understood as the congregation's 
common life in Christ, it is both the ground and the goal of li¬ 
turgical action, and its reality alone guarantees the authenticity 
of action as Christian action. 


23 

Lederach, p. 71. 

^Paul Waitman Hoon, The Integrity of Worship (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1971), p. 336. 
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One author even asserts that the liturgy causes or is the reason that 
worship is central because it sets forth intentionally and unintention¬ 
ally a portrait or proclamation of who that congregation is and also 

25 

helps to shape that congregation's life. Though there is some truth 
in that assertion, it seems to overstate the role of liturgy as a 
causative agent. Vieth put it somewhat differently when he said. 

The worship life of the church comes to its fullest expression in 
the Lord's Day liturgy, when the whole congregation gathers to 
celebrate the glory and grace of God, in thankfulness for what he 
is doing for man, and in renewal of commitment to his will. 

Writing in "Studia Liturgica," Charles Davis is a dissenter 

from what might be termed a universal position on liturgy. He offers 

two alternatives to modern man. This means that. . . 

to keep a living liturgy in the modern secular world requires the 
vigorous preservation of a sub-culture; and the richer and more 
complex the liturgy the more massive must be the sub-culture sup¬ 
porting it. Public worship in the modern world demands the formu¬ 
lation of a counter-community strong enough to be a cultural en¬ 
clave resistant to secularism, close and exclusive enough to 
create a sufficient network of relations for cultural purposes — 
a counter-community with its own knowledge, language, symbols, 
attitudes and emotional responses. Such a counter-community is a 
kind of ghetto. 27 

As evidence for the basic deficiency of this "ghetto" concept he cites 
the effect of modern culture on the liturgy no matter what is one as 
well as the positive aspects of secular culture. The alternative is a 
"desert" concept that leaves the modern Christian between two worlds. . 
the future in which the Christian hopes secular man will be redeemed, 


2 ^Bailey, p. 25. 

Paul h. Vieth, Worship in Christian Education (Philadelphia: 
United Church Press, 1965), pp. 11-12. 

27 Davis, p. 19. 
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and the "Christian culture of the past, which is dead and inutiliz- 
28 

able." To add insult to injury he makes the desert burn, so to 
speak, with these words: 

The implication of this for Christian worship is that there is no 
present possibility of a liturgy in the ordinary sense of that 
word, . . modern C^istians can worship together; they cannot 
create a liturgy. 

In no way can this position be seen as tenable nor consistent with the 
vast majority of the Christian church. Davis leaves a void. Though 
not stated, the implication is that all the initiative is up to God, 
a situation that belittles his creatures. "We humans can do more than 
respond, though assuredly we may do no less," 30 

In contradistinction to Davis is the prevalent view of the com¬ 
mon but "sacred work" of the people.^ Differing with many precon¬ 
ceived notions, "worship is not just passive enjoyment. It is work! 
Liturgy is related to the Greek words 1 laos,' people, and 'ergon, 1 
work, meaning 'the work of the people of God. ,n The word implies 

that all present are engaged in the effort or "church service" which 

33 

also suggests mutual action. Superficially and simply stated: 

People learn through the liturgy: words and action bear the 
message to those who are involved through participation. Oppor¬ 
tunities to understand occur during and after the service, in 

2®Ibid., p. 22. 

29 Ibid., p. 22-23. 

30 Wesner Fallaw, Church Education for Tomorrow (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960), p. 28. 

^Cully, p. 30, 

^Robert S. Clemmons, Education for Churchmanship (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1966), p. 48. 

33 Cully, p. 11. 
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educational groups such as classes, or at home. Ministers and 
other educators need to become more aware of this primary source. 3 ^ 

And the awareness can be much more complex and far-reaching as in the 

words of Evelyn Underhill who gave us a basic text on Worship : 

. . . cultus has subjective and reflective importance. . . hence 
symbolic gestures, verbal formulas, and sacramental acts, in spite 
of the soul-deadening quality which may so easily invade them once 
they are accepted as substitutes for the movement of the heart, 
are — when used and valued rightly — impressive as well as ex¬ 
pressive in effect. It is an important function of the cultus to 
educate and support the developing spirit of worship, by presenting 
to the sense of the worshipper objects intimately connected with 
his faith, or carrying strong devotional suggestion, and leading 
him out along these paths towards the invisible Reality. 35 

We would be in historic footsteps if we tried to "lead" the 

laity like sheep through a maze. Even if we knew our way through the 

labyrinth that does not insure anyone will have his senses tuned to 

experience the event. Looking to the past we observe. 

At the time of the Reformation some of the reformers actually 
wrote liturgical directions in paragraphs preceding each action. 

The actual worship was interrupted again and again by these wordy 
directions until the actions themselves were crowded out. This 
has been imitated recently by liturgical churches who have anno¬ 
tated masses, or sermons explaining what we do and why. Again, 
worship is turned into education, and we end up having something 
quite different from what we intended. 3 ^ 

We would miss the mark by a considerable distance if we turned worship 

into education. Hopefully, no one really intends that to happen. 

Educative worship is not the turning of worship into education. 
Educative worship will happen in the context of the experiencing 


^Ibid., p. 9. 

35 Evelyn Underhill, Worship (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1936) , p. 26. 


36 Horn, pp. 144-145. 
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congregation, as it should happen, if we take Biblical imperatives to 
heart. In sumnary, 

It may be said categorically that the life of the church — the 
quality of living and worshipping and acting and thinking of a 
particular church — educates individuals and the fellowship as a 
whole. This education is a process of growth in Christ, avail¬ 
able for all ages and carried on informally as well as formally, 
incidentally as well as intentionally, unconsciously as well as 
deliberately 

How the congregation is "led" and given direction to accomplish this 
task of educative worship is the function primarily of one person. The 
next chapter depicts the pastor in this role. 
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Chapter 6 

THE PASTOR AS FACILITATOR OF EDUCATIVE WORSHIP 


There is every reasonable expectation that God affirms the 
Pauline concept that the church be "built up" through the corporate 
worship of the gathered community. God instills mankind with a pro¬ 
found sense of need to worship, both in attitude and behavior. This 
sense is to be understood as given and waiting to be expressed through 
the human personality. Yet many times this God-givenexpression does 
not surface and a question naturally arises. Who keeps educative worship 
from happening? In such a person-centered concept there ought to be 
someone to accept the responsibility and the consequent blame if there 
are inadequacies, faults, failures or blunders. Daniel Walker raised 
a similar question: 

Who is the church’s adversary? Some say the Devil. But they have 
a hard time drawing the bead on him and the suspicion persists that 
he is a phantom. Others focus on whatever world power is currently 
playing the Goliath role and seek to equate the Christian's battle 
with national defense. Still others say the enemy is anger, lust, 
sloth, and the other four of the seven "deadly sins." 

No doubt there is truth in all of these assertions, but I want to 
suggest that the enemy is no one person or nation. The enemy is 
a spirit, an attitude, a manner of thinking. And he may be found 
in the church pew.^ 


FOCUS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


In quick reflex there are those who would just as surely say 


■^Daniel D. Walker, Enemy in the Pew? (New York: Harper & Row, 
1967), p. 133. 
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that the "enemy” is in the pulpit, not the pew. It is hard to maintain 

decorum in consideration of one such counter-view. "It is obviously 

not unimportant, whether the worship which a minister conducts attracts 

2 

a congregation or empties the building." But this is a matter that 
demands a full measure of serious consideration. To treat the worship 
of the church is a thing or product to be marketed in any way is to 
destroy its meaning.^ 

Closer to the truth is the assertion that it is both the pastor 
as well as the congregation who are responsible for what happens as 
they gather for corporate worship, not so much a matter of preventing 
as allowing the best life to actualize in their experience. Wbrship is 
the action of the entire congregation and each person has to learn how 
to take part. If everyone understands what is happening then full par¬ 
ticipation is possible. Otherwise indifference, confusion and meaning¬ 
less words and motions will reign supreme. It should be acknowledged 
at the outset that there are those who would prefer just that kind of 
inactive participation. Frankly, it is easier and safer. In trying to 
transfer any responsibility from the minister to the people there is 
resistance on the part of many to such a shared role. Many do, in fact, 
prefer a "show" or a clergyman-oriented service. After all, it is his 
work, not theirs. This puts an additional burden as a prior condition 
to educative worship. The first priority is for adequate understanding 

2 

Wilhelm Hahn, Worship and Congregation (Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1963), p. 12. 

o 

Roger L. Shinn, The Educational Mission of Our Church (Boston: 
United Church Press, 1962), p. 49. 
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to accept the responsibility to further learn how to perform and exper¬ 
ience this common work.^ Much content and many disciplines can be 
brought to bear to accomplish this preliminary task but there is one 
factor that is crucial—exemplary living. Others can much more readily 
accept their responsibility when their worshipping "neighbor 11 is living 
a life that is "building up" in their midst, a genuine example of hu¬ 
mility before God. At least equal to that, is the example of the 
minister or "leader" of the congregation who in attempting to integrate 
all the education of the church, must himself be an integrated person, 
consistent and balanced. 5 If the pastor has a serious deficiency in 
this regard the worshipping congregation is not the place to work it 
out; adding another distraction to the complexities that are already 
present. 


PASTOR AS PRIMARY AGENT 


When the membership of the church addresses their leader it is 

usually with the terms: "pastor," "reverend," or "preacher." Implied 

in the greeting is an accepted role for that man or woman. 

Very widely the task of the minister is conceived as primarily that 
of a preacher and pastor. If he carries any educational responsi¬ 
bility, that is something added which does not properly belong to 
his office. He does it only because his church cannot afford an 
educational director or because he cannot find laymen who will 
accept the full responsibility. He escapes from it at the earliest 


^Iris V. Cully, Christian Worship and Church Education (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1967), p. 30. 

5 Robert R. Powell, "The Minister as Teacher" in Nathaniel F. 
Forsyth, The Minister and Christian Nurture (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1957), p. 36. 
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opportunity, that he may concentrate upon what he considers his 
essential functions.® 

That essential function is seen as an either-or type of function. 

Either be a "preacher" - "pastor" or the "Christian educational direc¬ 
tor." A theologically conservative periodical came close to addressing 
this dichotomy, even though worship is considered mainly "evangelism" 
in this context; 

Yet there is a problem of sorts on the horizon. It has to do with 
divergent philosophies about church education. On the one side is 
the large-church strong-pastor evangelism-centered philosophy 
[worship] .... On the other is the group-life lay-leadership 
church with focus upon teaching and koinonia [Christian education]. 
What is needed is a fresh understanding of the Church's task com¬ 
plete with Biblical emphasis upon a congregational life-style that 
properly balances evangelism and education. 7 

A proper balance of worship and education seems to be best ac¬ 
complished by a concept of educative worship and the facilitating of 
the harmony is the function of the pastor. Facilitating is not to take 
the commonness from the "common work of the people of God," which in¬ 
cludes pastor and laity. It is a proper exercise of the leadership 
that has been ordained of God through a called ministry. 

By training, experience, and task-assignment pastors are most com¬ 
petent and responsible to foster the worship of their congregation. 
The effectiveness of any plan for relating the church school to 
this service depends on his understanding and appreciation of what 
is intended. Moreover he should be actively concerned with worship 
in the church school and other groups, through overseeing the 
whole program, teaching lay leaders of worship, and from time to 
time conducting worship in these groups.® 


6 James D. Smart, The Teaching Ministry of the Church (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1954), pp. 12-13. 

7 Kenneth O. Gangel, "Emerging Patterns in Church Education." 
Christianity Today, XVII:20 (July 6, 1974), p. 4. 

®Paul H. Vieth, Worship in Christian Education (Philadelphia: 
United Church Press, 1965), p. 16. 
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The trouble is that few seem to acknowledge or experience the 
wholeness of melding worship and education into any semblance of bal¬ 
ance, Specific research has been done to corroborate this, as in this 
excerpt: 

Fukuyama's research supported what critics have been saying for 
years; churches lack a serious commitment to education. In most 
cases the minister has an inadequate preparation to offer leader¬ 
ship. With a low priority on teaching, he places church education 
in the hands of his laymen. 9 

In an interesting twist the laymen's task is seen in the following way: 

To lead others in an experience of worship is a difficult and ex¬ 
acting art. It requires personal qualities of conviction and de¬ 
votion? an understanding of the nature of worship and the means 
through which others can best be led into this experience? histori¬ 
cal perspective? a sense of fitness and timing; and effective use 
of voice and personal attitude? the ability to enter sympathetically 
into the attitudes and feelings of others. There is no more dif¬ 
ficult task in Christian education leadership . 10 

If it is true that churches lack a serious commitment to education and 
that Christian education leadership may be moving toward a better under¬ 
standing of the foundational nature of worship, then this is the best 
of all times for a pastor to become the facilitator and "patiently 
teach the people the difference between the old faith and the new and 
confirm them in their new freedom." 11 

How patient the pastor is and how "gifted" he is at eliciting 
the best of educative worship can be seen in the attitude of both 


9 

adelphia: 


John H. Westerhoff, III 
Pilgrim Press, 1971), 


, Values for Tomorrow's Children (Phil- 
p. 2. 


10 Vieth, p. 17. 

^Gerald E. Knoff, "The Churches Expect a Teaching Ministry" in 
Forsyth, p. 14. 
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congregation and clergy. Firstly, 

The minister teaches religion. He cannot help it. In every con¬ 
tact he makes with persons of any age, the shadow of his person¬ 
ality is cast upon them. From his actions and attitudes they learn 
something of his outlook upon life, something of his faith—or lack 
of faith—in God, and something of the purposes for which he is 

working.^ 

And in their total life together, the psychological relation between 
the minister and the congregation does not affect the people as "agents.” 
Clericalism in worship will most likely prompt clericalism elsewhere. 

An autocratic attitude on the part of the minister will condition the 
people in their work, the liturgy. Authoritarianism on the part of 
the minister will do much more to psychologically undercut the laity 
than a book of polity can ever accomplish. The pastor*s attitude about 
the ministry of education being dialogical or didactic^ 3 will create 
much of the "environment” for the congregation. "The sloth of the con¬ 
gregation is often in ratio to the authoritarianism of the minister. 

The temptations to undercut the high calling of the task are great: 

Despite temptations to managerialism, the pastor is not wrong in 
seeing the relation between worship and the congregation's life, 
and he is entitled to be concerned that worship be "pastoral 
liturgy" in the sense that it strengthen and transform all their 
life.* 5 

The pastor should be the one most likely to appreciate the 


12 

Frank A. Lindhorst, The Minister Teaches Religion (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945), p. 9. 

1 O 

Paul Waitman Hoon, The Integrity of Worship (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1971), p. 309. 

^Ibid., p. 310. 

■^Ibid., p. 27. 
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relation of worship and Christian education to the edification of the 
congregation, especially the didactic power the worship itself can ex¬ 
ert. He should remember that the liturgy has been defined as the great 
"lay Catechism," or the chief "School of Faith" in which all Christians 
are enrolled at their baptism. Week in and week out the worship has 

operated as one of the most powerful educative influences the church 

16 

can posit; if the pastor was sensitive he perceived this event. 

If he remembers his church history, he also knows that the Church's 
creeds were first formulated to teach faith liturgically, that her 
main catechesis was in connection with Confirmation and Holy Com¬ 
munion, and that the oldest formulation of the canon of the Mass 
was essentially a doctrinal declaration. 17 

In part, one of the great tragedies of the situation is that churches 
which have given their pastors carte blanche in the liturgical "smorgas¬ 
bord" are the same ones that have provided little or no training in 

18 

liturgical principles or foundational worship. The assumption is 
that anyone can lead worship if he has the necessary prayers, poems, 
stories, pictures, litanies, and other resources for putting together 
a service. This is not the place to begin. Effective leadership must 
begin with an understanding of what worship is, and what constitutes a 
liturgy. Many times the ones with the most training are not active 
in leading worship which is coupled with the fact that public worship 


16 Ibid. r p. 29. 
17 Ibid. 

l®Ibid., p. 15. 

l^Vieth, p. 18. 
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. . 20 
brings together a new congregation at every meeting; all of which 

compounds the problem. 

If the pastor does not appreciate the relation of worship and 
education and his role in it, the "Christian education establishment" 
has the reasonable right to point its finger to the pastor and say, 
"claim your right and privilege and calling." Most in the "educational 
side of the church" are at a disadvantage because they cannot control 
either the proclamation of scripture or the celebration of sacrament 
for the congregation. 

... No matter how externally appropriate a celebration of sacra¬ 
ment would be, it could not be the -ind of authentic liturgical 
action that deeply forms faith unless those participating in it 
knew clearly what they were doing. This role of forming Chris¬ 
tians for a thoroughly human share in real liturgy by educating 
them as to its true nature and purpose is the role proper to the 
catechist. 21 

The aspect of the "proper role of the catechist" is very germane to our 
topic. If the pastor understands the symbols, signs, elements, sacra¬ 
ments, liturgy, litany, people, and many other aspects of that role and 
celebrates all in authentic relation to God, then the laos may have a 
reasonable chance to grasp the subtlety and nuance that is inherent. 

One who cannot cope with the basics is less than useful as a facilitator 
at that point. 

The pastor would be even more useful if he could make use of 

20 Henry E. Horn, Worship in Crisis (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1972), p. 144. 

21 Bernard Cooke, "Theology of the Word: Implications for Re¬ 
ligious Instruction" in Toward a Future for Religious Education (Dayton: 
Pflaum Press, 1970), p. 151. 
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educational method and principle as a frame of reference that will help 

him to integrate the many diverse tasks he performs. "The educational 

approach goes beyond the specific roles and functions of the minister 

with assumptions and principles that have significance for all his ac- 
22 

tivities." It keeps the pastor from being singly a catechist, pastor, 
counselor, celebrant, educator, or numerous other functions. 

PREACHING-TEACHING CONTROVERSY 

Much has been written in the past concerning one of those 
roles, that of the ordained minister as preacher. It is so important 
that much remains to be said. "The sermon is a vital part of Christian 
worship as a central means of proclamation, teaching and exhortation to 
the church." How easily we slip past that second point. Historically, 
it was the part of the service that the catechumens or learners attend¬ 
ed without fail. 24 Helmut Thielicke speaks of his view of this kind of 
preaching when he says: "To what and for what am I to educate, what 

picture is to be developed upon this sensitive plate? These are ques- 

25 

tions which really touch the Ultimate." We should take these words 
of wisdom from this great preacher and ponder them deeply. To allow 

22 Powell, p. 37. 

23 

Grady H. Hardin, Joseph D. Qulllian, Jr., and James F. White, 
The Celebration of the Gospel (New York: Abingdon Press, 1964), p. 96. 

^Cully, p. 22. 

^^Helmut Thielicke, The Trouble with the Church (New York: 

Harper & Row, 1965), p. 114. 
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this kind of preaching to happen in our ministry means we are in good 

company. "The pulpit has always been an educational medium for the 

26 

minister and great ministers have always used it as such." 

James D. Smart points out that C. H. Dodd did much to confuse 
the relation of preaching with teaching in a treatise that drew sup¬ 
posed clear distinctions between kerygma and didache. Smart continues 
with these words: 

As a protest against the insipid moralism of a pulpit that has for¬ 
gotten the kerygma that was an indispensable essence of the 
Church's original preaching . . . the] performed a valuable ser¬ 
vice. But in alleging that in the Biblical period teaching was 
confined largely to ethical instruction, he has validated what is 
actually one of the chief sicknesses of education in the Church, 
that it has been so consistently moralistic in its character and 
has lacked the depth and power of the kerygma. He has done nothing 
less than detach the work of teaching from all essential relation 
to the kerygma." 27 

Knowing what the essential differences are has validity, but using 
these distinctions to divide and separate is only counterproductive to 
the task of the pastor as facilitator. There is power in the "telling," 
teaching of the pulpit. 

It is true that we set aside a block of time and speak of it as 
being especially the time when we "teach." It turns out that what 
we thus refer to is largely a business of telling. . . . Let us be 
clear immediately on one point: the "telling" type of teaching 
and learning in the church is imperative. Christianity is founded 
upon a revelation, it is centered to the utmost in a Person, and it 
is bound up root and branch with occurrences in the past. These 
are matters of history, and the church would wither like a severed 
vine if familiarity with these things ceased to pass into each 
generation. 29 


29 Lindhorst, p. 39. 

27 Smart r pp. 21022. 

28 Lewis Joseph Sherrill and John Edwin Purcell, Adult Education 
in the Church (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1939), pp. 95-96. 
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It may well be that as the church continues to explore the re¬ 
lations of teaching and preaching it will issue a more general direc¬ 
tive, in the many ways that the two be seen more as equals and fully in¬ 
tegrated. If teaching in the church is to come up to a par with preach¬ 
ing as to importance and similarity of function then, "seminary curric- 
ulums may well elevate pastoral teaching to the plane occupied by 
preaching.The use of the word teacher here suggests much more than 
the professional teacher. It is the aspect of dialogical teacher- 
preacher [chapter four] that is proposed. In addition if he does not 
fully participate, as well as dialogue, then the pastor will be guilty 
of not practicing what he preaches. Thielicke points out: "The fact that 
he works hard on his preaching - that he studies the Bible and ponders 
theological problems—this would be no proof that he drinks his own 
'soft drink.'"^° If the minister makes great gains in "understandings" 
and knowledge and still remains a loner in the pulpit then he is a vic¬ 
tim of many insidious forces and ultimately his own will power. 

And yet, how helpless is this "whole man" if he is only a soloist! 
It is a question whether the rather obvious impotence of preaching 
today does not stem from the fact that it has become the utterance 
of soloists for whom the necessary intellectual and spiritual 
requisites of preaching must always remain out of reach. . . . 

COOPERATION BETWEEN PASTOR AND LAITY 

The problem is how to get the teaching function of the pastor 

^Wesner Fallaw, Church Education for Tomorrow (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960), p. 18. 

•^Thielicke, p. 6. 
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out of the pulpit and into the pew. What he does do is for more than 
his own benefit; and that will take place best when conscious and sys¬ 
tematic efforts are made to "sit at a common table," as it were. 

If he can "condescend" and humble himself to participating in 

the common work of educative worship with the congregation, then, 

. . . the minister has a unique opportunity to function as a li¬ 
turgical theologian and as a theological pastor. It is within his 
power to make the doctrine come alive for his people in an exis¬ 
tential way and to gird the congregation’s empirical life with 
theological truth. In relating the action of worship to the life 
of the community as a Christian community, he is dealing with the 
heart of liturgical integrity. 33 

Or seen from another perspective — 

There is increasingly in all Christendom an awareness that the real 
meaning of liturgy, namely, "service," is not realized when there 
is a pronounced difference between the work of the leader [clergy¬ 
man] and that of the congregation. 34 

It must be dialogic and therefore the congregation becomes an active 
participant in what authentically happens in worship. It is most pre¬ 
sumptuous that the pastor should know all the answers, have all the 
ideas, and perform all the "work." Historically there is much prece¬ 
dent to full involvement of the laity: 

. . . much, if not most, of the service can by conducted by the 
laity. In the early Church, we know, a deliberate effort was made 
to divide up the functions of worship among as many people as pos¬ 
sible; and if the people are theologically instructed and not just 
mechanically used, there is no reason why services today cannot be 
similarly conceived. In fact, while in most congregations the 
pastor will continue to be nominally responsible for worship, he 


32 

James F. White, New Forms of Worship (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1971), p. 185. 

33 Hoon, p. 342. 

^ 4 Cully, p. 11. 
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may well reconceive his liturgical ministry as that of [facili¬ 
tator] of the laity in their liturgical ministry as well as in 
their ministry in the world. ^5 

What then would it be like to have the pastor facilitate edu¬ 
cative worship for a person in the congregation? What are some of the 
ways this would take place? As seen by the congregation the pastor may 
in the following ways be a facilitator of educative worship by dialogic- 
participation: 1.) The pastor may well reallocate the time he would 
normally devote to "his" sermon and service to working with the congre¬ 
gation on "their” service and sermon. As Thielicke states, "Time and 
again it has been my person experience that hardly ever do we arrive 
at such vital, searching, and yet thematically broad discussions as 

when we talk over with others a text which is to be the basis of a 
36 

sermon." 2.) Teams or committees could meet with the pastor facili¬ 
tator on a weekly or monthly cycle to "work out" the order of service, 
the readings, the hymns, the confessional statements, the assurance of 
pardon, the affirmation of faith, or any other part of the ritual pat¬ 
tern. 3.) Experimental innovations could be discussed and integrated 
into the normal established routine in a manner that would be sensitive 
to the feelings of the entire congregation and not just that of a mav¬ 
erick pastor or sub-group. "One is rightly suspicious of rigged 'hap¬ 
penings, ' but opportunity can be provided for them genuinely to occur; 

37 

and no one will know better how to do this than laymen themselves." 

35 

Hoon, p. 338. 

36 Thielicke, p. 25. 

^Hoon, p. 338. 
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4.) Specific physical and artistic arrangements can be made by the 
laity who can give the time and have the talent* This may augment what 
is proclaimed in the Word, as well as the said and unsaid in the litur¬ 
gy, to the end that the environment becomes a part of the learning 
process. 5.) The pastor-facilitator would make a conscious effort to 
preach and teach thematically in ways that coincide with what happened 
in other areas of the educational ministry than worship: the church 
school, the church newsletter, the independent study group, or any 
other format of learning. "People will participate muqli more^readily 

in sermon that deals with texts or concerns to which they have already 
38 

given thought." 6.) The laity could initiate alternatives to the 

traditional method of gathering the offering, especially discussing 
with the pastor-theologian the wholeness of offertory in the life of a 
"sacrificial community." 7.) Special roles in the service of worship 
can be re-interpreted anew to those who are participating, going beyond 
the "inherited" nature or the assumed consensus that produces mechanical 
performance (acolyte, usher, choir member, reader, pianist). Creation 
of new functions for participants might include a "head tapper" com¬ 
plete with pole to roam the sanctuary looking for the heedless and 
stupor-filled as would be most useful in conjunction with a "histori¬ 
cally" based worship service. 8.) Certain persons may be designated 
"evaluators" at each service of worship, not so much that the others 
are being evaluated but that they are "building up" a mastery of wor¬ 
ship. 9.) There may be occasional tri-a-logue sermons in which a 

38 White, p. 187. 
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dialogic sermon of two "preachers" is amplified with a talk-back time 
in the service for the congregation to respond to what is happening. 

10.) There may be an occasional change of place or environment which 
may lend itself to a special service with the entire fellowship or 
smaller sub-groupings. 11.) The pastor may use multiple "props" that 
would add symbolic value, such as charts, slides, paintings, art ob¬ 
jects, antiques and maps. 12.) Vestments can be used in novel ways to 
add to the learning process, especially vestments from other religious 
groups or sects. 13.) In the actual physical movement and location of 
the catechist there is much that can be added to the feeling that he is 
not a "soloist" but is freely participating with the congregation. 

14.) Instead of a presentation of a "chancel choir" in the service it 
may be useful to rehearse the congregation in responsive singing, 
chanting, new hymn tunes or whatever is deemed appropriate or neces¬ 
sary. This may be done during the prelude also. 

Having given a short listing of the possibilities open to con¬ 
gregation and pastor it is necessary to say that there are virtually 
infinite permutations. That would not be so if it were just a "one man 
show." When the worship becomes more and more a dialogic-participational 
event then it will naturally take on other forms, images, symbols and 
activities. To be a facilitator of that encounter carries with it enor¬ 
mous responsibility but also the potential for joyous, celebrative min¬ 
istry that concretizes the words of Jesus, "I have come that they may 
have life and have it abundantly." 
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Chapter 7 

TWO MODELS FOR EDUCATIVE WORSHIP 

This final section of the thesis will set forth two "models" 
in order to concretize some of the principles of educative worship as 
outlined in the body of the paper. It is an attempt to objectify a 
matter that is so very subjective in the final analysis. What may be 
sound in theory, especially on paper, becomes quite another endeavor 
when it is coordinated through a group of people. No two groups of 
people ever do anything that is exactly the same, much less worship 
with precision and utter efficiency. It is an attempt to apply some of 
the theory to several very specific and localized worship settings. 

These two "models" are not to be confused with examples of "new 
forms of worship." In some ways they may be new or different but the 
intent is to illumine the thesis of educative worship. Much good has 
been accomplished with exploration of "new forms" but it has also been 
the breeding ground for skepticism, insensitivity and novelty for the 
sake of sheer novelty. It would seem best that prior to such "oper¬ 
ations" the "doctor" understand what he is about to do as well as the 
"patient-penitent" know what his involvement will entail! 

The context of the models is derived from pastoral assignments 
of the writer. Both models are descriptions of prior events. 
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MODEL ONE 

The setting for this first model is First United Methodist 
Church of Miami, Florida. First Church is an older (80 years) es¬ 
tablished church that was formed in a merger of the White Temple Metho¬ 
dist Church (Northern) and Trinity Methodist Church (Southern) at about 
the same time that the United Methodist Church was formed. An arsonist 
had set fire to the White Temple church and it burned. The merged con¬ 
gregation now resides in the location of the old Trinity Church in the 
heart of downtown Miami. The property includes one of the largest oaks 
left in the downtown area as well as an enclosed courtyard fully-grassed 
with twenty-five foot malaleukia trees. 

The congregation is a composite of the entire metropolitan area, 
covering a radius of some twenty-five miles. The people are part of a 
very pluralistic culture and committed to a vital ministry in the inner- 
city area as well as the community-at-large. Their worship experiences 
have been for the most part "traditional" but a steac^and consistent 
"thread" of innovative worship has been "woven in" in recent years, es¬ 
pecially in the area of music ministry. 

This model represents one such attempt at innovative and edu¬ 
cative worship by this congregation. The idea for this particular wor¬ 
ship service and family dinner grew out of a recommendation of the 
Council on Ministries - to the effect that the regular Wednesday night 
(Maundy Thursday) Communion Service and dinner as well as the Friday 
morning "Time Apart" worship and breakfast be combined on Thursday 
evening - Maundy Thursday - with a dinner followed by Holy Communion in 
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the enclosed courtyard, Sherman Garden. The United Methodist Women 
were the sponsors of the combined event with the pastors given major 
responsibility to "facilitate” the new concept and create a paradigm 
for future use. The associate pastor, this writer, was the one who was 
delegated the task of synthesizing and deriving new forms and methods. 
The senior minister, Rev. Rudolph McKinley, was instrumental in giving 
critically needed advice as well as supervision. The resulting event 
was one of the finest worship services ever held at First Church as 
evidenced by the comments of young and old and a full range of the 
leadership of the church. One man, who was known for irregular attend¬ 
ance over many years and few but choice words, said, "This worship was 
the best I have ever experienced; if we had more like it I would be here 
more often." Even if overstated, it was an indicator that the process 
of "up building" was vital to him in that worship service. 

The following is a facsimile of the order of worship for this 
congregation at First United Methodist of Miami: 

Maundy Thursday Communion Service 
April 27, 1975 
by 

Rev. Douglas Kirk 
and 

Rev. Rudolph McKinley 

In cooperation with the 
United Methodist Women 

7:00 P.M. 
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Call to Worship : 

0 Lord and Creator of all that is, was, or will ever be; we 
pray for a special sense of your presence as we meet with you amidst 
the sounds-smells-sights-and-"shakes" of the heart of this great city. 
Help us to experience fully the blessings of this hour, each in his own 
special way, for we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, Our Lord and 
Savior. 

Flute Solo ; Sonya Smith 
Scripture : Matthew 26:1-5 
Harp Solo : Annette Earnest 
Scripture : Mark 14:12-16 

Harp and Flute Duet : Annette Earnest and Sonya Smith 

Scripture : Matthew 26:20-25 

Vocal Solo : Jan Ellen Davis 

Meditation : "Betraying Him and Yourself" 

Rev. Rudolph McKinley 

Communion : Page 832 of the Methodist Hymnal 

The brief Form 

- Communion by Groups of 12 

- Flute Solos by Laurie Gentry and Jan Davis 

- Piano Solo by Sam Baker 

- Words of Thanksgiving 

Vocal Solo : "Were You There?" 

Jan Davis 


Benediction 

Postlude 

This service was held outdoors in the Sherman Garden, which is 
a large, enclosed courtyard between the sanctuary and church school 
building. The service was purposely designed for simplicity and em¬ 
phasis on experiencing the environment; which was a blend of the serene 
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and the noise of the inner city. (Though this is a beautiful place 
to have a worship service the opportunity has rarely been taken.) The 
garden itself as well as the arrangement of the physical setting helped 
to create an introspective and meditative attitude. 

At one end of the garden is a large stone pulpit flanked by two 
large fan palms, adding much of the garden effect. Just out from this 
area a sixteen foot table was placed with a "Christ" chair on one side 
and twelve chairs on the other side. The table was covered by a single, 
pure white, "soft" cloth and appointed with twelve silver chalices, one 
at each setting, and one large chalice and loaf of bread by the "Christ" 
chair. Each chalice was set on a large white napkin with a small pad 
of paper and small pencil at each setting. In the middle of the garden 
there was an urn placed in the path that led from the seating to the 
communion table. At the other end of the garden the chairs were ar¬ 
ranged in a semi-circle around a central, ground level carpeted area. 
This central area had a lectern, microphone, and harp. The piano was 
placed at the apex of the semi-circle on a small patio, right in the 
midst of the people. On an easel between the lectern and the communion 
table was a large sign which read, "How have you betrayed Him, or your¬ 
self?" Potted palms normally used in the sanctuary were placed near 
the communion table. [A diagrammatic description of the physical set¬ 
ting is included in Appendix A.] 

Following the meal at 6:00 P.M. the congregation gathered in 
the garden, not as noisily as usual but with the greetings and small 
talk that naturally flow from fellowship together. As the one hundred 
and thirty some people took their seats in the semi-circle it began to 
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get much quieter than in the normal sanctuary-auditorium setting with 
three-hundred and fifty people. The pianist played a soft prelude and 
at 7:00 P.M. the service began, with several coming in late. The group 
was much quieter than usual and the many noises of the city could be 
heard distinctly in the background. The Call to Worship was given with 
emphasis on the experiential aspects of the worship. (No programs were 
used with the exception of outlines provided for the musicians and pas¬ 
tors.) Much of what happened was covert, a nuance, very subtle. In 
complement to the very beautiful music of the flute came the penetrat¬ 
ing words of scripture with no embellishment - straightforward and 
clear. In relief followed a unique sound, of a harp in the outdoors, 
in the midst of a city. People were listening and participating with 
all their senses - messages of music and scripture were being incul¬ 
cated in a relaxed yet poignant way. More music and more scripture led 
to the proclamation of the Word. At this point. Rev. McKinley preached 
a short sermon on the betrayal of Jesus and the betrayal of self. As 
he preached he made mention of the question on the easel behind him, 
the characters of the twelve apostles, and the capacity for self- 
deception that was so human. It was part of the process of "building 
up" the congregation for authentic participation in the sacrament of 
Holy Communion. 

After the short meditation-sermon the congregation was invited 
to participate in the ritual of Holy Communion in the Methodist Hymnal. 
This was the first active participation on the part of the congregation 
but it was obvious that much silent dialogue and participation had be¬ 
gun from the very start of the service. The Brief Form, No. 832, was 
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used in its entirety. After the invitation was given to the "open” 
Methodist table, several instructions were mentioned: to read the 
question on the easel and respond in a short, concise sentence or two 
on the paper/pencil pads at the communion table; then physically crush 
the piece of paper in one's hand and join in the sacrament of communion; 
following each table the pieces should be placed in the urn on return 
to the seats; all papers would be destroyed by fire after each table. 

(An acolyte was ready to light the fire each time.) 

Groups of twelve were then asked to proceed to the communion 
table, as instructed, and make their confession of betrayal, receive 
communion and physically see their "betrayal" removed. As they gathered 
at their places several minutes were allowed for meditation and writing 
of a personal confession; the pastor stood on the other side of the 
table and broke the bread and distributed the elements by the tincture 
method. Another pause was observed and then a dismissal for each table. 
The entire process of the sacrament took some thirty-two minutes, but 
with the flute, harp and piano adding their significant creative spirit, 
it became a very meaningful time of corporate meditation. Quietly, 
reverently, respectfully and humbly the groups of twelve came to the 
presence of Christ. Three months later many were able to speak of 
those moments as if it were the same day. 

When all had received the sacrament, the Words of Thanksgiving 
were said in unison. Then the entire group bowed and listened to the 
song "Were You There?" as it was sung softly. The benediction and 
postlude followed, yet there was a long and almost strange silence be¬ 
cause not one made any effort to leave. The entire group sat for a few 
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more moments as if savoring the time together and then slowly and quiet¬ 
ly dispersed. 

That the context of corporate worship produces the profoundest 
education of the church is no mystery to this writer. It has been ex¬ 
perienced and witnessed. In this particular worship service the edu¬ 
cative function by way of dialogic-participation was more covert than 
overt but it was in evidence and meaningfully significant. By design 
the worship was conceived to be less content and instruction oriented 
than feeling and participation directed. What actually happened may be 
seen, in part, by the behavior of the congregation and what they ver¬ 
balized after the service, but there were specific aims and goals in 
the "up building" of the believers that were structured into the event. 

By intent and design it was purposed that: the fellowship meal 
prior to the service would add contrast to the distinct kinds of "sup¬ 
pers" that were being served, and that it would have a retroactive as 
well as prospective increase in the quality of koinonia that had been 
and would be experienced; the physical setting of the congregation 
would add to the sense of oneness in Christ and encounter of fellow 
Christians; the music would "open up" the personality to experience the 
fullness of the worship; the presence amidst the sights, sounds, smells 
and vibrations of the city would be contrasted to the peace and tran¬ 
quility of the worship setting (including a jet takeoff at the first of 
a harp solo) ; the scripture would be heard with clarity and full medi¬ 
tative spirit that carried into active participation; that the pro¬ 
claimed Word be short and concise enough to quicken the conscience but 
not so much as to stultify; the traditional Methodist communion ritual 
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be used as a "safe" and comfortable vehicle in an otherwise novel set¬ 
ting; the congregation be asked a question that demanded an answer that 
was integral to the theme of a special Maundy Thursday Communion ser¬ 
vice; the groups of twelve feel and participate in the individual and 
corporate betrayal of Jesus by sitting at the table facing the "Christ" 
chair knowing what the apostles did and what they have done in their 
lives; that the congregation have an active role in concretizing their 
betrayal and then having the confession physically vaporized as a sym¬ 
bol of the work of the Spirit in being able to bring therapeutic whole¬ 
ness to a person; the music continue to be an influence to promote in¬ 
trospection and meditation; and the net result be one and the same with 
the "building up" of the body of Christ that was so much a matter of 
life in the New Testament. 

This Maundy Thursday Communion Service is an example of the 
subliminal and seminal meanings of educative worship being expressed in 
a specific form. The event had meaning and significance that was 
learned in the context of a congregation using a particular expressive 
form, by way of dialogue and participation. The pastors knew what was 
intended and all participants knew what was expected of them and were 
able to fully participate, each on a unique level of understanding and 
competence, but with a corporate sense of purpose. It made sense to be 
in ministry in the heart of downtown Miami! 
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MODEL TWO 

This model is one of a series that was planned for June and 
July, 1976 at Anthony United Methodist Church, Anthony, Florida. The 
series is an attempt to present "historical glimpses" into three ser¬ 
vices of worship that are precursors to the present worship in the 
United Methodist Church, in particular this church and congregation. 

The first of the series is a service from Martin Luther, circa 1523; 
the second is a service from John Wesley, The Sunday Service of Metho¬ 
dists in North America, 1784; and the third service is an approxima¬ 
tion of the service of the Methodists in Anthony at a camp meeting in 
1876, just before the church building was erected and functional. 

(1976 is a "Centennial" year for the community of Anthony.) The second 
of the series will be utilized as the model for this chapter. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast in the Florida Con¬ 
ference of the United Methodist Church than the one between the setting 
for the first model. First Church Miami, and the second model, Anthony 
United Methodist. One is a large inner-city church in the largest 
metropolitan area of Florida while the other is a small rural church in 
the largest unincorporated community area in the state. Neither situ¬ 
ation fits the usual attempt to stereotype an inner-city church or a 
rural church. Both have a large stamp of individuality imprinted 
everywhere. Anthony is a rural community, ten miles north of Ocala, 
Florida, in an area that is widely known for horse breeding; raising 
all types of livestock and small farms. The historical roots of the 
congregation run deep and are widespread; a pattern of more than one 
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hundred years. Recently the church was "restored" and refurbished 
throughout. The original pulpit chairs, pulpit, communion rail and 
pews, as well as the basic structure, are still intact. 

In this setting, and in conjunction with a Centennial and Bi- 
Centennial celebration that is community-wide, these services of wor¬ 
ship were deemed fitting and proper as a means of educating toward a 
better historical perspective with emphasis on authentic worship in the 
present. The present format of worship as well as the methodology 
would be described as informal, especially in contrast to what John 
Wesley expected of the new colonies. The sanctuary itself is not un¬ 
like many that were actually in use some two hundred years ago - com¬ 
plete with steeple and bell. 

The order of service was printed on paper close to the quality 
used two hundred years ago. Usage was maintained as much as possible 
to the original - "doth," "Sabaoth," "Catholick," and "make speed," 
among others. The congregation knew of the service in advance and was 
encouraged to dress for the occasion as well as ride horses, wagons or 
even walk to church on that Sunday morning. An "experienced event" was 
purposed, not a performance that can be merely observed and easily dis¬ 
carded. The experience of worship was created with participation and 
opportunity for dialogue as a part of the planning as well as design? 
it was a learning "model" that can be used to build on in future wor¬ 
ship experiences. 

The worship service for this model was extracted from a "direc¬ 
tive" of John Wesley, to the Methodists in North America. What was 
used is quite lengthy and is included in its entirety. This service is 
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the Order for Morning Prayer as specified by Wesley based on the Com¬ 
mon Prayer of the Church of England. In those hectic first years after 
the "Christinas Conference" there were no "orders of worship" put out by 
a general conference. The general conference did prescribe some rules, 
however, for the general conduct of worship. In a section of the 1792 
Discipline devoted to worship, it was declared that there should be 
"uniformity" in a Methodist "public worship on the Lord's Day." The 
morning service was to consist of "singing, prayer, the reading of a 
chapter out of the Old Testament and another out of the New, and 
preaching."^ When the Lord's Supper was to be administered the scrip¬ 
ture lessons could be omitted. That.the American Methodists made 
changes of even a larger scope was evident in the almost unrecognizable 
form of worship one hundred years later. To help understand the wor¬ 
ship heritage we use, the Order of Morning prayer was chosen as a 
"bridge" between Luther and the informal and non-liturgical service of 
one-hundred years ago. The basis for the service is as follows: 

THE SUNDAY SERVICE 
OF THE METHODISTS IN NORTH AMERICA 
With other Occasional Services. 

LONDON: 

Printed in the Year MDCCLXXXIV. 
bhistol. Sept 10, 1784. 

To Dr. con, Mr. asburt, and our Brethren in north- 
america. 


^•Bard Thompson, Liturgies of the Western World (New York: 
World Publishing, 1967), p. 415ff. 
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The ORDER for 
MORNING PRAYER, 

Every Lords Day 

At the Beginning of Morning Prayer, the Minister shall read 
with a loud Voice some one or more of these Sentences of 
the Scriptures that follow: And then he shall say that which 
is written after the said Sentences. 

When the wicked man tumeth away from his wickedness 
that he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive. Ezek. xoiii. 27. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. PsaL li. 17. 


Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us, in 
sundry places, to acknowledge and confess our manifold sins 
and wickedness, and that we should not dissemble or cloke 
them before the face of Almighty God, our heavenly Father; 
but confess them with an humble, lowly, penitent, and obedi¬ 
ent heart; to the end that we may obtain forgiveness of the 
same, by his infinite goodness and mercy. Wherefore I pray 
and beseech you, as many as are here present, to accompany 
me with a pure heart and humble voice, unto the throne of 
the heavenly grace, saying after me. 

A general Confession, to be said by the whole Congregation, 

after the Minister, all kneeling. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, We have erred and 
strayed from thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too 
much the devices and desires of our own hearts. We have 
offended against thy holy laws. We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done; And we have done 
those things which we ought not to have done; And there 
is no healdr in us. But thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us, 
miserable offenders. Spare thou them, O God, which confess 
their faults. Restore thou them that are penitent; According 
to thy promises declared unto mankind in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. And grant, O most merciful Father, for his sake. That 
we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life; 
To die glory of thy holy Name. Amen. 

Then the Minister shall say, 

O Lord, we beseech thee, absolve thy people from their 
offences; that, through thy bountiful goodness, we may be 
delivered from the bands of those sins, which by our frailty 
we have committed. Grant this, O heavenly Father, for 
Jesus Christ's sake, our blessed Lord and Saviour. 
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The People shall answer here, end at the End of all other 
Prayers. Amen. 

Then the Minister shall say the Lords Prayer; the People also 
repeating it with him, both here, and wheresoever else it is 
used in Divine Service. 

Our Father who art in Heaven, Hallowed be thy Name; 
Thy kingdom come; Thy Will be done on Earth, As it is in 
Heaven: Give us this day our daily bread; And forgive us 
our trespasses. As we forgive them that trespass against us; 
And lead us not into temptation; But deliver us from evil: 
For dune is the Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory, For 
ever and ever. Amen. 

Then likewise he shall say, 

O Lord, open thou our lips. 

Anew. And our mouth shall shew forth thy praise. 

Minist. O God, make speed to save us; 

Anno. O Lord, make haste to help us. 


Here all standing up, the Minister shall say. 

Glory be to the Father, and' to the Son, and to the Holy 

Anno. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen. 

Minist. Praise ye the Lord. 

Anno. The Lord's Name be praised. 

Then shall follow the Psalms, in order as they are appointed. 
And at the End of every Psalm, shall be repeated. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost; 

As It was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen. 

Then shall be read distinctly, the First Lesson taken out of 
the Old Testament, as is appointed in the Table of proper 
Lessons: He that readeth, so standing, and turning himself 
as he may be best heard of all. And after that, shall be 
said the following Hymn: 

We praise thee, O God: we acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord. 

AD die earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. 

To thee all Angels cry aloud: the Heavens, and all the 
powers therein. 

To thee Cherubin and Seraphin continually do cry. 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth; 

Heaven and Earth are full of the Majesty of thy Glory. 
The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 

The Holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowl¬ 
edge thee; 

The Father of an infinite Majesty; 
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Thine honourable, true, and only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of glory, O Christ; 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou didst 
not abhor the Virgin’s womb. 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou 
didst open the kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 

Thou sittest at die right hand of God, in the glory of the 
Father. 

We believe that thou shalt come to be our Judge. 

We therefore pray thee, help thy servants, whom thou hast 
redeemed with thy precious blood. 

Make them to be numbered with thy Saints in glory ever* 
lasting. 

O Lord, save thy people, and bless thine heritage. 

Govern diem, and lift them up for ever. 

Day by day we magnify thee; 

And we worship thy name ever, world without end. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. 

O Lord, have mercy upon us: have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as our trust is in 
thee. 

O Lord, in thee have I trusted: let me never be con¬ 
founded. 


Then shall be read in like manner the Second Lesson, taken 

out of the New Testament: and after that , the following 

Psalm: 

O Be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands: serve the Lord with 
gladness, and come before his presence with a song. 

Be ye sure that the Lord he is Cad; it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves: we are his people, and the 
sheep of his pasture. 

O go your way into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and speak good 
of his Name. 

For the Lord is gracious, his mercy is everlasting: and his 
truth endure th from generation to generation. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost; 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen. 
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Then thelll be said the Apostles Creed by the Minister and 
the People, standing. 

I Believe In Cod the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven 
and Earth: 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord; Who was con* 
ceived by the Holy Ghost; Bom of the Virgin Mary; Suffered 
u nd e r Pontius Pilate; Was crucified, dead, and buried. He 
descen d ed into hell: The third day he rose again from the 
dead: He ascended into Heaven, And sitteth on the right 
hand of God, the Father Almighty; From thence he shall 
crane to judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; The Holy Catholick Church; 
The Communion of Saints; The Forgiveness of Sins; Hie 
Resurrection of the Body, And the Life everlasting. Amen. 

And after that, the Minister shall pronounce with a loud 
Voice, 

The Lord be with you; 

Anno. And with thy spirit 

Minister. Let us pray. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Anew. Christ have mercy upon us. 

MMsf. Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Then shell follow three Collects; the first of the Day, which 
shall be the same that is appointed at the Communion; 
the second for Peace; the third for Grace to Uve weU; all 
devoutly kneeling. 

The Second Collect, for Peace. 

O God, who art the author of peace, and lover of concord, 
in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, whose serv¬ 
ice is perfect freedom; Defend us thy humble servants in all 
assaults of our enemies; that we, surely trusting in thy de¬ 
fence, may not fear the power of any adversaries, through the 
might of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Third Collect, for Grace. 

O Lord our heavenly Father, Almighty and everlasting 
God, who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this day; 
Defend us in the same with thy mighty power; and grant 
drat this day we fall into no sin; neither run into any land of 
danger; but that all our doings may be ordered by thy 
governance, to do always that is righteous in thy sight, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Then these Prayers following are to be read. 

A Prayer for the Supreme Rulers. 

O Lord our heavenly Father, high and mighty. King of 
kings, Lord of lords, the only Ruler of princes, who dost from 
thy throne behold all the dwellers upon earth; Most heartily 
we beseech thee, with thy favour to behold the Supreme 
Rulers of these United States, and so replenish them with the 
grace of thy Holy Spirit, that they may alway incline to thy 
will, and walk in thy way; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Almighty Cod, who hast given us grace at this time with one 
accord, to make our common supplications unto thee, and dost 
promise that when two or three are gathered together in thy 
Name, thou wilt grant their requests; Fulfil now, O Lord, the 
desires and petitions of thy servants, as may be most ex¬ 
pedient for them: granting us in this world knowledge of thy 
truth, and in the world to come life everlasting. Amen . 

2 Cor. xiii 14. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of Cod, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all ever¬ 
more. Amen. 

Here endeth the Order of Morning Prayer. 
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The services will adhere to the general rules of singing, 
prayer, reading of the Old and New Testament but not preaching of a 
sermon, per se. The service by all rights could have included both a 
sermon as well as full communion ritual; and that is after Wesley ab¬ 
breviated it. Rather than a sermon as a monologue it is proposed that 
the "sermon" time be utilized at the end of the service for a dialogue 
with the congregation. As much as possible the worship service will be 
conducted as near to the style of 1784 as can be accomplished. The bul¬ 
letins will be specially printed; the vestments and paraments will be 
tailored to the occasion; the antique silver flower fan vase, candle 
holders, offering plate and communion chalices and pitcher - all in 
silver, will be used as they have been for over one hundred years 
(though not in recent years); neither the piano nor the organ will be 
used in the service; all singing will be a cappella by direction of a 
"lay leader"; the offering will be received by two men from the congre¬ 
gation, not the "ushers"; there will be no choir nor solists, nor duets 
or any other "special music"; and in every other possible way the focus 
will be on the Order for Morning Prayer of 1784. 

No matter how extensive or well prepared the setting is for 
this particular worship service, it would be "performance" or "experi¬ 
ence of historical," and that alone, if it were not for the proper use 
of a "sermon period" at the end of the service. It is this dialogic 
part of the service that will seek to illumine the entire event as edu¬ 
cative worship. In no way is it intended that the service be a model 
for all that educative worship is, or could possibly be. It is, rather, 
one partial paradigm of educative worship in action. In contrast to 
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Model One, this function of educative worship is more overt than covert 
and indirect. All of the service is a learning event but the corporate 
reflection and dialogue of the action at the end of the service is the 
heart of this model. 

Following the benediction (II Cor. 13:14), at the end of the 
Order of Morning Prayer the pastor will initiate a dialogue with the 
congregation. As planned thirty-five to forty minutes have been spent 
for the Order and the balance of the hour or even overtime, is to be 
spent on the dialogue. In response to what might be a contrived dia¬ 
logue that is only a "monologue" it can be accurately stated that no 
specific material can be pre-produced if the encounter is going to be 
authentic. If the encounter really incorporates and responds to the 
questions and "presenting problems" of the congregation as well as the 
reflections of the pastor, it will be a dialogue. Yet there is a need 
to have some basic design and material in mind prior to the encounter 
or it can quickly degenerate into a pooling of ignorance and surface 
emotions. At risk of creating a mind-set the dialogue may take place in 
this way: 

. . . The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all evermore. Amen. 

(short pause of 10-15 seconds) 

Pastor : Today we have all experienced a worship service from two- 
hundred years in the past but it has meaning in our present worship 
and our mastery of worship into the future. Right at this moment, 
what are your feelings or emotions of the service you just experi- 
enced? 

(short pause. . .) 

No. 1 - I felt lost and overpowered . . . 
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No. 2 - It was too long and tedious . . . 

No. 3 - I think we got cheated without the music . . . 

No. 4 - It was too programmed, not enough spontaneity . . . 

No. 5-1 missed seeing other people in the chancel area. 

No. 6 - I felt a sense of real reverence in the service. . . and 
I think we need to regain some of that. . . 

[It is granted that some people will answer with ideas rather than 
the preferred feelings.] 

Pastor ; Our ancestors had many similar reactions to what John 
Wesley sent over from England in 1784 and it wars changed drastically 
as we will see next week. We've talked before about some of the 
elements of worship - prayer, praise, thanksgiving, sacrifice, 
offering, proclamation, confession, affirmation, and sacrament 
among others. How well did the Order of Morning Prayer accomplish 
a sense of the basic elements of worship for you? 

No. 1 - Well, it seems to have covered the territory but not in a 
way that was that meaningful to me. It did have some 
meaning but I am more comfortable in our regular service. 

No. 2-1 come to worship for prayer more than any one other aspect 
and this service does allow for more prayer. 

No. 3 - Too much prayer for me ... I agree with what someone 
already said, the music was really missing . . . 

Pastor : It seems that many of your comments have been detracting 

or negative. What can you affirm with John Wesley and your 
early American Methodist ancestors? 

No. 1 - We have the same affirmation of faith . . . except that part 
about going down into hell . . . 

No. 2 - We have the same scriptures and still have our scripture 
readings . . . 

No. 3 - The idea of confessions and forgiveness that seemed to be 
so much a part of the service is just as needed in our 
church today. 

No. 4 - We haven't said it at all, but we worship the same God, the 
same Jesus Christ and the same Holy Spirit or Ghost as they 
called it . . . and that's important. 

No. 5 - The Lord's Prayer was the same . . . 
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Pastor : We can affirm that much and more. What is there that is 

part of our regular worship together here at Anthony United 
Methodist that was not part of John Wesley*s service of 
worship, that we can also affirm? 

No. 1 - Preacher, what do you mean by "affirm"? (Pastor: Probab¬ 
ly a good sense of the word is full agreement, or to say 
positively or agree to be true.) 

No. 2 - Well, we do have music that John Wesley did not have in 

terms of instruments. But we have not said anything about 
the large number of hymns that John and Charles Wesley 
wrote for the church. I think they were interested in 
music but we have made much more use of the music than 
the words. 

No. 3 - We have a choir by mutual agreement . . . 

No. 4 - That the service should be shorter . . . 

No. 5 - I think that we can affirm more relation between the ser¬ 
vice of worship and what we actually do in our daily lives. 
I really don’t know the history that well, it just seems 
to be that way. 

********** 

Were the dialogue carried and extrapolated further it might con¬ 
tain many additional elements that could be used to "build up" the con¬ 
gregation as the body of Christ: Wesley’s emphasis on extemporaneous 
prayer? the independence of the early settlers to forge their own form 
of worship which was much more spontaneous and unstructured than Wes¬ 
ley’s; more recognition of the acts of worship as they are contrasted 
from past to present? the absence of the Gloria Patri and the Doxology 
from the service and what they mean to the present worship? a sense 
that the pastor can be more than a "preacher," i.e. , facilitator of 
learning and experiencing the foundations of the faith; an encounter 
with the pastor having to confess, "I don’t know the answer to that one. 
I’ll find out and get back to you"? and many more elements. 
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It needs to be re-emphasized that even though the thrust of 
this model is overt in design, all the learning and experiencing has 
not been overt. Much of the event is gained by covert means. The aus¬ 
terity of the service, the absence of familiar elements, the voice tones, 
the difference in physical surroundings—all these things as well as a 
multitude of nuances and subtleties are part of the function of educa¬ 
tive worship. They are just as valid as the more overt "teaching" dia¬ 
logic encounter, to "building up" the foundation. 

This model is only one of a series, that is in itself a small 
part of an overall attempt to have educative worship that seeks to dis¬ 
pel the ignorance of the congregation, clear the confusion, add to the 
depth of historical perspective, build a foundation for all the ministry 
of the church, accomplish more mastery of a sense of "worship," function 
as a congregation rather than "departments," and in these and many more 
ways become a group of "living stones," who "are to grow up in every way 
into him who is the head, into Christ, from whom the whole body, joined 
and knit together by every joint with which it is supplied, when every 
part is working properly, makes bodily growth and upbuilds itself in 
love." (Ephesians 4:15-16) 
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Chapter 8 

SUMMARY 

Worship is more than merely one of the many ministries of the 
Christian church. Worship is the foundation for all that the Christian 
church does in the name of Jesus Christ. Worship, rightly understood, 
fulfills the basic function of empowerment - in thought, word and deed 
for all of the Christian congregation. 

Historically the worship of the Christian church has moved from 
a highly participatory congregational format in the early church to a 
more rigid and "spectator 11 oriented gathering of the believers. Also in 
the course of history in the past century the sub-discipline of "Chris¬ 
tian education" has evolved and grown to be virtually an equal, in func¬ 
tion, with the worship of the church. The apparent tension and dicho¬ 
tomy between corporate worship and Christian education is both unfor¬ 
tunate and unnecessary. Worship and education are very much related 
and inclusive. We need to understand the foundational essence of wor¬ 
ship for the "edification" of the total church; that indeed, worship 
does generate education. Correspondingly, Christian education and edu¬ 
cational theory have much to offer in the process of actualizing worship. 

Exegetically there is no adequate word as a generic term for 
our understanding of worship as we survey Biblical usage and diction. 

In turning to a related term we may have the essence of both worship 
and education and experience the wholeness that God intended for worship 
and education in the church. This word translated means "building up." 
Hermeneutically the implication and inference for the contemporary 
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church is the synthesis of worship and education as seen in the full ex¬ 
pression of this word from the New Testament church, even though the 
early church had no reason to address the problem of a tension between 
worship and Christian education. 

The experiencing and actualizing of "building up" via the wor¬ 
ship of the church is best seen, but not exclusively realized, in the 
nature and process of education as "dialogic-participation." This frame¬ 
work allows for the transcendent God to be known in a context that is 
fully responsive to content but most important is sensitive to the 
interpersonal relationships involved. 

The gathered Christian community and congregation is the context 
for educative worship or "up building." As a function and goal of the 
community it is available for all ages, is carried on informally as well 
as formally, is incidental as well as intentional, and is unconscious 
and deliberate in intent. 

The congregation and the pastor are both responsible for what 
happens in educative worship, affirming that worship is everyone's work 
as well as a God-given responsibility. It is "common work" but ulti¬ 
mately someone needs to give leadership. The pastor, for many reasons, 
is best suited to be the facilitator of educative worship. Yet the or¬ 
dained minister needs to affirm all of the other ministers in the con¬ 
gregation in their many tasks and roles. The "soloist" must give way to 
the "facilitator." 

Christian corporate worship can be educative in the church today 
as it truly seeks to "build up" the body of Christ and become a cohesive 
force. When educative worship is seen as primary and foundational, the 
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natural expectation is that Christian education (as well as all of the 
many and varied aspects of the ministry of the church) will be experi¬ 
enced more fully because of a proper synthesis of the parts of one 
Body. The "building up" of Christians by worship will have meaning and 
significance as we are responsive to the full heritage and present ex¬ 
perience. To me that seems very possible within the concept of educa¬ 
tive worship. 
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